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The Child Ifevelpp«ent A.«oclaJe program - (dJA). Is a natloiwlde experi- 
mental program which enfcoaies-a new c(tocept fdr career preparation and 
cr^dentlalUng of child care staff i^. baWc thrust is to pJ^vWe 
l\lgh,<iuaritx training for classroom st^f. thus imp^SVing the" 'quality 
of preschool programs for ^1 Wren ^^oth training and cifedentUlling- 
ari tp be based on a set di ,competencifes\ that adults need in order to 
work effectively with young children." « 

This guide >re8»nts, useful informaticn abWt the CDA program: th« con- 

^ cofnpetencies. the CDA. pi lot training proiectsi ^and the' 
CDA Consortium, tt outltties current pqUc| for Head Stfert Supplementary 

^ot^ratiiig CDk training 
VM^t^^'^T'^ Training. prc^ I^d-. into other trainLg pro- 
grams pffey^d by colleges and universtSfs. community orgabization^ or* 
private training organliatioxis . • • ll^ JT is- witxons^ or 

The^tri't a^^t^ this ^uide was reviewed by many persoiis. and reflects 
^faeir pontribu^ got every suggestion w«.ri„eorpora ted. but this 
is not- yet? the flikl version. ^ A^l ixleis. are welcpy^e. ■ . 

The CD^ program 1/ in a -very rapia stage of develj[,«ent. ^here is much 
to do for anyM^ who wants to become part ot the effort. There are 12" 
GDA pilot traiAing projects. Approxima'tftJ.y two hundred (200) colleges 

Srfd";i-^^'J"'; '"^"^^''^ In-prOviding OJA training kough the-. 

Head St"t"Supp;p«ntary Training pr.,gra«. Over 30 national o^Sizatlons 

consortium, and numerous 'otljer orftanizat^ind^ 
institutions are involved in some pare of this developmeatal ^ffe^'t. ^ 

f!!'! Development, hoj^s that mi^ny ins tl^tvlon. will follow 

OCCrs-leld and use their own resources and iiffluenbe to implement CDA T 
ra inlng , v ^ , 

' ■ ' I ■ ' ' ' 

.IIIa^^V^ t' ^"f**"*""" ^eded. to get the Job done. Hopefully, its - 
eward will be relevant training tcfc those who perform tiie^ital Ja«k of 
helping young* ihildren in Head S.tart. day care center*, nursery schools, 
anc other t.reschool programs develop. to t:heir omximum- potential . * 

" .4 

llli^V concerning the CDA pilot training 'projects and 

the training aspects of the .CM program, contact- "• / J ' " 

Dr. Jenny W. Klein 

Director of Bdi.cition Servitces ,, . ' 

"^^^'ion Pr^gr«"J»evelopment and Innovation ^ 
, Office of Child Development 

F. 0. Box 1182 FhoM.: AC 202 " 

- - vrashlngton. D. C 20013 < ^ 755-7792 



Pcftr further infora^tion concerning i^licy and guidelines iar H ad 
Start Supplenentary Training, contact the appropriate reglona 
Qfilce of Child Developaent, listed ^n the appendix » or; 
* • 
Mr. Charles Jones 
Aes latent Director 
' ^ ' (Career OevelopM^t 4nd Technical Assistance 

"^Office of Child Dewlopsent 
P. Box 1182 . * 

. ^ Uashlnfttou, D. C. 20013 

,(202)-, 755-7710 

^For additicmal iiffomiticn concexiiing the (S>k Cooao/tiua aqd the 
"developaen£ of assessacint and credefttialllng pro^dures, c^mtact: 

Dr. C. Bay WIIIUm 
Executive Director ^ > . 

Child Development Associate dmsortlliB 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue^^ H. W. - Suite -^Ol^x ' 
Washif^too, D. Q. 20pl4 ^ . . ^ 
' (301) 652*-ri44 ' > • 
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HOW TO USE THIS.CUIM 
This -guide can read, ,a aeveral waya« ^ 



For an over^l orientation to the Chili It^velopn^nt 
Aasociate progfte, aee Chapter U 



• For a llsttng o£. the CDA 



c0Bi)«tehci4*, s«e Chapter 2. . 
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For Head Start SappleMntary TralWng policy and 
guidelines for 4m>leawntiQg aiA training In HSST 
prograna, see Chapters 3 and 4. ' ^ ^ 

' / . *^ 

For Infojaution about ffeaeral. goals and strategies fer 
CDA-tmnln| across a variety of Institutional settings 
see Chapter ,5. ^ . , - * 

• The appendix c^talna, resources vfoj? IsplenenUnK V ^ 
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THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCI ATE 



A NEW PROFESSIONAL CATEGORY 



Thl« chapter contains an overview 
of the rationale supporting the 
Child Development Associate* as a 
new personnel concept. The 
description is general. Its 
applicability for Head Stant staff 
is discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. 



THE ^ED FOR COMPETENT PERSONNEL IN PRESCHOOL ^PROGRAkS 



Those who work with young children know that the key eleoerit in anV 

E!***'^,^'' "5^" ^"^"^^ ^^'^ supeirvise and relate to 

Individually and in groups. This is true of early 
childhood program In Head Start centers, day care centers, nursery 
schjools, or public scSoql se^ings. The. best facilities, materiil. 
.and curticula, the best intentions of parents, program directors', 
and teachers cannot guarantee high quality child care or effective ' 
educational programs unless those who deal d'irActly withXthe- children 
are| competent, knowledgeable and dedicated.- , ' ( 



At present, many individuals who bear primary respoMlbility for tlie 
development and education of youig- children iu child care program.* 
have had insufficient preparation for the" vital knd complex" task 
that they haw undert^en; Most staff member^ in child <:are programs 
have -received preparation in essentially one of two ways: ' they have 
been college trained (with or without bourse work in .early childhood 
education- and child, development) or their training meets no specific 
standajrds directly related to providing developmental care of high- 
quality. TJils lack^ of releya«t standards for staff preparation merits 
serious concern in light of a growing recognition that a college degree 
oy itself is no guarantee that - a. person possesses, the ciwipetenfcies 
necessary to fostir intellectual, social, physical, and, emotional 
growth in young children. 



4 > 
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With the outpouring of public enthualara for such programs as He^.d Start * 
ttie interest of state governnwiita and public schools in early ch Idhood ' 
programs, and the rising deniand for nyrsery school a?td day care er vices 
both the availability and<the qualify of*^oiipetent staff for sue. proerams 
have become matters of growing national concern. It was in reap .nse to 
■^hese needs that the Office of Chi l<r, Development developed the c mcept 
of the Child Development Asaociate. — — 

tHE CHILD DEVELOPMEWr ASSOCIATE • (CDA) ' 

The Child Development AsstJClates, or CBAs as they are popularly < ailed 

he representatives of a new profesalonal category. CDAa will be 4hild 
Specialists with the basic corpetencies to ass wne. primary r.-sponsl- 
rtor the dally acttvities of groups of preschool children n 
br-ba'sed programs. Future extenaions of the concept can be i^de for work 
ther early childhood settings; for ejtaibple in home-baaed pro rams 
ty day caws, or work ylth haiad£capi)e4 children. In cCTter-b .sed ' 
•programs. CDAs will-nei: *e responsible &>r overseeing the total i»rogram 
bu^ will work in settings with differentiated staffingjatterns n close 
coriCact with, more trained and experienced staff memb^ CDAa suould' 
have the assistance of a para-professional aide or staff helper 
^Eventually it is hoped that each CDA will hold a nationally resj. cted'^'' 
credential certifying professional competency-. , 

FEATURES OF THE CDA PRCX31AM 

; - ■ ■ ' -■■ ■< ■ ■ 

The key ffeature of the CDA concept is . that, unlike the tradition 1 
approach to professional training, the credential of the Child Development 
Associate will be based upon demonetrated competency to assume pclnary 
responsibility for a group of ^oung children rather than solely upon 
courses taken, academic cicedite. earned,' or degrees awards. Credits and 
degree* will have their place in tr^nlng programs. However the 
•awarding of the CDA credential will eb^.sed^ upon careful evaluation of 
each candidate's demonstrated ability to wor1c effectively with younff 
children. . i " . - . . * . 

The CDA prograip is currently made- up *f several components or parts 
First is a list of competencfes jihlch des.crlbe what a Child Development 
Associate shoftild be able to do. The competencies-are the foundation for 
the development of bt»th training and aeseBsmenf technique*. Second are 
pilot training projects "which are developing intiovative training methods ' 
to helpT:ralnees tn the acquisition bf tfce competencies. Third is an 
assessment system which will assure that W are indeed coJp^tent child 
care staff. Fourth are cpeden|:lai;ing systems developed by the Child . 
Development Aas^ate Consortl^uoi, a . representative consortium of national 
organizations concerned with *hlld developrtisnt . The Consortium will work 
to obtain recognition for CDAi- es r professl6nsl group who Kold a 
credential that is natlooelly respe<^ed. 



TIE CDA COMPETENCIES 



Competencies/for the Child Development Associates fa\l into 'the fpllowi4g 
six broad ^rfeas that are believed to be necessary for staff wbrklng in^a* * 
comgrehensl^ developtnental program for preschoolers: \ ' , r 

Tr~ Setting up a safe and healthy learning •enviroqment; ' * 

2. Advancing physical and intellectual competence; »; 



3. Building positive seif^concept- and^ ^od^yidual strength; - ' 

4. Organizing and sustaining the positive functioning of 
children and eidults in a ^rou{) in ^ learning environment; 

^ • ^ 

5. Bringing about optimal cooraination of homeland centfer ' 
child rearipg practices and expectations; and 

6. Ca;i^rying out supplemeiJtary res/ponsibi 11 ties' related to 
the children's programs. ; 

Within each these categories there 4ir4 numerous specific skills or 
competencies which each CDA mu;p^' acquire!. The compeiencies are stated* " 
broadly so /that they ca^e used as a frjamework for training and staff 
development that reflecPr the particular needs and preferences of local 
program^. (The competencies are based on the assXtoption that broad . • 
guidelines can be formulafSfed without violating the divergent educational 
views. or cultural and ethnic backgrounds of various child care providers. 
The competencies are prese|ted in full in Chapter 2.) ^ 

. PILOT TRAINING J^OJECTS ^ / 

In spring of 1973^ the Office of Child Develo^nt funded twelve pilot 
training projects to prepare trainees to ^ctjulrV the CDA competencies,. 
(A list of the CDA pilot training programs is gi^n In the appendix). These 
pilot training projects include both urban and I'ura^ communities, different 
ethnic and racial grb^ips, and blllrigual-bicultural programs.. The training 
instiCutions comprise Abroad mix of organizations such as utilversltti^s, 
ccwnunlty eiid junior, colleges, He^d Start prdgrems, private training 
organization^,, and consortia of early childhood organizations ^'colleges, and. 
government agencies. Inmost instances, -several groups are cooperating to 
develop appraaches to training for Child Development Associate^. 



cacn pilot training project is somawhat unique in its organizational ■ '\ ' 
. pattern/ and apprdach to training; However, all share the followine ' 
charlbteristlcs.: * .f • i 

Iv - Training is geared towar'd acquisition of the CDA competencies- 
• • - ' ' 1 

. 2. Academic, and field work are a set of 'coordinated experiences; 

3.. A minimum .of 50 percent of the trainee's time is spent in 
supervised field work; ' • 

^ 4.* Training is individualized according to the streng^:^^s. Jinti . ' 
^ , . weaknesses of each tr^nee with. respect to phe CDA competencies; 

V. Flexible- scheduling allows eadh trainee to 'compllte ^h- ' " ^ ' 
J^aining within a range .of timf that, \iaries fr ' 
- mbnths ,to two yeats, depending on the trainee' -ious 
experience, exlsertise, and aptitude in acquiring thej:DA 
/ * competencies. 

Central to' the concept of training -for the 'cDA competencies is a** "* 
' ^Integration of. theoretical preparation in child development and ^ 

'T^/ f ildhood education wit^ practical, on-the-job experience. At least ' 

^ilLli^r. . '^^^"r ' 'P^"' "'^^^^"S J^tjung- children in - 

situations in which appropriate staff models and regular feedback promote 
acquisition of CDA competenties, TJpese field work settings inblude Head 
. Sfart programs, nursery schools, day care centers, university laboratory 
schools, other child development programs, or a combination of-s^veral 
programs -- settings In which t;he CDA candidate Is^ currently employed or 
may be employed when training is completed.. * . 

-The method of integrating "academic" work and"field training" varies among" 
che pilot training projects. Some projects provide theoretical work every 
day while others set aside specific days orthe week^or, schedule one-week 
minimestera. Some projects inti^pduce the CDA competencies through 
academic experience arid expect acquisition through field experience. Others 
reverse or combine 'the process. v i^^nqe. ucners 

.The purpose of the pilot projects is to develop triinitig mt>dels for use in ' . 
any orfeaniMtian which proposes tee Sffer.CDA training. The pilots will also 
be involved Itt field testing systems of^^ssessment for Child DeveLpment . - 
T^TvlTJ'^. As information about trai-ning strategies and procedures. becW" 
•Sl^lopiettt ^ • disseminated by the Office of Child ' 

THE CDA CONS(»TIUM ^^^^^^^^^ ' 

From the outiet^ of the -CDA {program, leaders in the. field of child \levelop- 
«ent and eariy ch^tldhood education have contributed to the development o? 
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the CDA coop^tencles anff^eT)ailc design oT CDA training and credentlalllng 
The Chll<) Development Associate Consortium^ a newly ^ created , private., non- 
profit corporation^ Is continuing to Involve the pirofesslon and the public 
^ In Implementing the CDA concept, 

p'^' 

/ Th^ CDA Consortium was formed in ti^ie 1972 and received a gralnt from tlie 
Offl^ce of Child Development ^|:o initiate It^ activities,. It h\s the * 
respbnsiblllty fof developing systems for assessing and credent |.£fl ling 
Child Development Associates ^ ^ 

^ The ^um is composed' of more -than thirty national organizations 

concerneo wltli high quality care for preschool childreii and the career 
preparation of child development staff. (A list, of -consortium members' is 
given In the appendix.) A^lS-npamber Board of Directors ^as policy making 

/^eaponsibllity, apd a full time, staff "carfles out the complex taskj^ , ' ^ 
tfils organization. ^ ^ . ^ 

' • * . , 

To develop assnsament systems,- the Coiuortlum is working with oonsultanCs, 
sub-contratofs, ^DA pilot trlilnlng projects, training 'instil tutions and 
Others in^five regional ''clusters" across the. country, (See the appendix 
for\ c*iuster organization.) Consortium expebts to develop a prototype • 

assessment system by July 1973* Pilot training prbjects and the Consortium 
will ^work cooperatively* to insure that training and assessment are part 
. of !a unified ^system for 'the preparationr and credential).ing of CDAs. The 
Consortium will also work with state lldanaing agencies. It is expect^ed 
that where there are no pre^nt state certification requirements, the 
existence of the CDA system will raise standards. Where states have 
epci^ting credentlalllng 'systems^ the "Consortium will work to integrate 
CDA procedures with existing ^roci^dures. . ^ - 

The effectiveness of the /CDA Consortium will depend on its ability to ^ 
obtain acceptance of tills %on"<*traditioiial approach to the career preparation 
^ of early childhood staff. Prospects for success are enhanced by the growliig^ 
awareness of the limitations of teacher training and certification based 
solely on completion 4>f specified number bf college hours or years. In 
addition, there is aili emerging interest in competency-based tfraining^ * 
Strategies in man^ fields 

LONG-'nSRM IMPLICATIONS OF THE CDA PROGRAM 

The Office ^f Child Development initiated the CDA program with two principal 
long-term goals in mind: ' 

1. lifpgrading the quality of pead Start, day care, and other child 
development programs tbirough improving staff skills. In tli^ie, 

^ /the CDA should have the effect; of setting standards for staff 
/ responsible for young children; and 

^ I 

2. Incraasiiis the supply of trained child care ataff to keep pace 
with the expected continued expanalon of prograaa for preachool 

* age children. 

Si 



It Is expected that tl^e CDA prograa will legitimatize field 'tralntne for 
child -care staf^, and will provide whatever additional training Is/^ 
necessary tb bring many experienced worVers up to a level of coftipetency 
that warrants the CDA credential. By emphasizing demonstrated competencies 
rather than length of training of accumulation of Course credits the CDA 
program will simultaneously promote good training and give "recogiition 
to workers in the field who are already fully or partially qualified but - ' 
may not have formal preparation. « ? 

In consideilng these goals sever^ long-term strategic issues' arise- " 
supply ahd demand ^'for ch^^ld developmenfi- staff , funding sources for CDA- 
training, suppor^ ftom state governments, and support from colleges and 
uftiver^iities and other training organizations. 

Supply and Demand - , ^ " " 

Some critics have charged that the CDA project'is vulneralj-ie'to the same* 
forces tlia^ have produced an oversup^ly of elementary and secondiry 

• teachers in recent years. Although there is at present sh^ortage^of * / 
trained child care staff, the Officesof Child Development is carrying^^t . 
an in-depth analysis of supply and demarfd data. 

The "teacher-surplusi' in elefaentary and hifeh school grades in recenlf ' ' 
years has been ^ccomj>artled by a, severe sht^t^ge .of pfersorti/fejl trained to ' 
.work with preschool childr*R. In addition, over onei^tbir^^of the staff 

• of day cafe centers changes every year. Basic detedgraphlc and social 
•trends, including increased p^ajri^t:rpati6n /ates o£.;^men in the labor 

force, have stimulated the dramatic growth ^-^fitTd care over the last 
decade and are still at work. The number of children of ages one 
through 9ix in preschool programs is eSpected to increase another three 
Billion by 1980, to about 28 million. Apftroxlmately 4'5 percent of 
mothers with .children now pifefer to work, and the figures are" higher ' 
among minority and low-income faollles. Parents are placing higher ' \ 
priority on' providing their verx yout^g children with, the advantages of a 
good preschool program, these trends indicate a continued demand for 
competent personnel for child care programs. ' 

* * ' * " 

Fundtn<t Sources ^ * 

♦ 

The CDA pilot training project* will provide Important Information about / 
CDA training. The work of the CDA Consortium will provide information ^ 
about systems of assessment and credentlalllng. It Is hoped .that a l^rge - 
number of training institutions Ull Und their support to this developmental 



effort by initiating CDA .raining thelr^own resources. " ^ . * 

,\ - , ' 

In addition, the Office o£ Child. Davplopment Is orienting the Head ' • 
Start. Supplementary Training Prog^tfni to provtde CDA competency-based 
training with th|!lr Head" Start classroom staff. (See Chapters 3 and 4 for 
more information). . , . 

The Office of Child' Developnfent^ lacks the resources for funding CDA 
training on a nationwide sc^e. The Office of EdQcatlon and the , 
Dep^T-tmePt ot Labor are the primary sburces of training fund's . Witlhin ' 
the O'fice of Education, hbroe economics, vocational and^^dut* education, 
and community coljtege 'programs are possible sources of funds for Child 
pfevelopm'ent Associate, Praining programs. There' has beeti recent ' 
/cong.ressional Interest in the need for legislation to fund child develop- 
ment personnel cralning. Legislation tftat would expand existipg progranfs • 
Vnd >iiovide specific fundlNig authorization fcfr'CDA training is currently 
uiwJer consideration. ,In theS final analysis however^ large scale • 
liAplementation .)f 'the tJDA concept will depend upon training' institutions 
redirecting their own resources aro»ind competency-basid career preparation 
stT^eegies for child care staff. 



State Qovernment' Support 

Over a period oftrime, stated can be expect^ to play a key role in the 
CDA program'. The extent of 'preschool, programs varies greatly from state 
to iftate? Stimulated by program <Jevelopment at the federal level,' many 
states have experienced ijfk^iA growth' in itumbers of programs. Other 
states ha,ve not developed extensive prograilis for a variety of' social y 
economic and political' reasons. Encouraging jpoves toward comprehehsive 
planning for preschool programs have emerged in several ftates; notdbly; 
California, West Virginia, Texas, iNorth Carolina, Georgia 'and Tennessee! 
State Involvement in licensing an<\gertlficatlon of preschool staff re- 
mains limited but is a growing trend. . •. ' 

The Educatlpn.Corani^ion of the States, Itself a nieniber of the CDA 
Consortium, has expressed strong Interest .In cdmpetency-based training 
for preschool staff. The Texas Office of tarly Childhood Developmint has, funded 
sevefal Texas-based CDA pilot $ralnlng projects in addition to thoje funded 
nationally by the Office o£ Child Development, • ^ / 

Support from Conrnunlt y Colleges. Colleges' and Unlveraltles . 

■ • ' • - " *- • ■/ 

The positive response of community aod/junfcr colleges, four year/ colleges, 
universities, and other training ins N/tut Ions to the CDA concept Jls crucial 



t-o ICS success. 



institucions^fle CUA program caiv facilitate - 
such goals as pioneerin& innovatiVe forms of training; prXinfc ' / 
cotnmunity service; facilitating outreach to otTier f:.;^u6ur.ins?itut*ion/ J * 
and state, federal, and ^rofes|ional> organi^at£6nsf dev^opii^ a J^jiaM^e ' 
learning strategies for Adults, including persons Cith li^Uef pJior * 

.Staff ' an i«stitu^;ion becomes toore intimately invol\>ed o^^h^K«. , • ' 
community. Trailing programs for Child DeveJ^^^rxLociatt c^^r: 
impetus to. o^become part of . .outreach, programs -such as university ^ 
extension university without walls. 'Stedit for- life expe^ienc^P^ >' ' 
external degree ptograms. .The need to festructure curric^S 

^deTln^et^-^^^^^T'*^^^^^^"^^^^^^^ . 

AS the imporra^c6 cf education and deWlopment in the earty year, of the 
to iount L sfuL" recognition.' new-^approaches shoJld b^*:! ope* 

to aounting sound programs fo meet those needs. CompetAcylbased training 
jnd credentialling^of chlEd care stiff is such an .pJroacJ^ ' ?^e' * 

Se'.i' r P"^"^ '""^ wi-th^anldequ!-?; n^befif ' ' 

professional workers competent to guide tEe growtii and develo^ent of 
preschool childrerf in a variety of settings. Hopefully H wm aljo 
facilitate the improvement and expansion of cmtl^care ser^l^es t^S^ohou^ 
elc^ '"-. °k"'" "'^'^ Development arid the cSrjinsJruS^*^;^^' 

concerned, with the educa"tJ:n^:r?^ f ^f 'yL^%haS^e""°" °' "'^^^ 
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CHAPTER ^' 



ES FOR THE CHILD I^EUnMENT ASSOCIifrE , 
* 



\ COMPETpCIES 



; for Child Df^r^lopMOt Msc^lktes* 
It ii 4ipplieabl«|foT all parftcnui / - 

^developing ClA treinlqg progrivfi ^ 
wh^h^ the progrw mr€ Heed Stert 
SipflH^omtery [Treifljfng piyigriM/^ 
pilat p^blecn , inr er Oelne ^ evelyad 1^ 
upder other etteplcee^ 



THE MATURE' OF THStlQA ^iMPETENCIES 



The tuk coBpetenciei ere the eid>eteiieive f oundet'lon f ol both txelning 
end credmtlelllng of Chi\^ Dewlopamt 'Aeeocletes* Thtf c^apetenciet* 
ere written l|i generel terM so thet eedi trelntog p^ogre* cen eilpply 
the sp^lflc b^ifvlore thet ere moet eppropriete for^e pertlculer 
progrlB, the'^ee^e'of trelneee end dilldretf, end^ the objective! of 
parents and^ staff* They can be wmi as die 'foidi^tlon for training 
In both urban fx^ rural settlags, lA blliiiigoal-bfctyttttffel^sliftuatlonSy 
tSQd In progrsM 'tl&t se^e dlvernT joclel, relblel^lmd et^c groups* 
The cosipeteiicles tsike into account the Med for the CM *t(f be eb^e 
to Indlvldoallee the )qrogrsB«for each c^ld^ to be^eensltive to . 
racial, eChnV^, and cultural unl^pwueet, end to recognise special \' ^ - 
needs In any^ther aree of tte child* a developnent thet require ^ " 
professlonel ettentlon* ' V ^ 

All coHpetencles relete to the role of the ChllSl DevAl op ri uu t AsscN^late 
as It is preseiitly conceived^ l«e**t « V^P^ ^^^^ pr leery respons^lity 
Is directing t6e daily actlvltiee of groe^ 4ff children In erater^bised 
preschool progrAw*- For med St«rt progress , recent^ policy directives 
include hendlcSpped children In r^ular progrssv. end'^eleo offer local 
progms thoM^t^ of prqu^dlng hosie^beaiid services. The cosipetencles 
•as they M'e now eordetf ere^ eppllcsble generally to persons irtio vorfc 
'vith yotn% children, iaeludlog sltuetlone idiere handicapped dilldren. 
are' integreted into reguler groope or vhere hoae-beaed activities ere 
part of their pi^ogres* cosipetenelee are a\so useful for prograM ./ 
that deal exclusively irlth hend^cepped children or ere entirely 
hoM-based, >ut they liiil need 'iddltlona} refinement to be fully 
applicable* 
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c coaipe»ncie| and expected roje Ig^ 



r 




Jhls.reliitlonshlp betvMn /sp^ec J 
' * important .^^ Hocfila^slt^rs in a hane-bavrff program concerned idjtfi\ inf^^ts 
^as vtxX\:^% oldto j^achoo! children could be expected tro naater imt^ 
but not all, of the CQA competencies and,t<^ acquire 'other coaq^te^ee 
more directly, related to thtflr dblly taslka. ' Classroom aldesemlght be 
expected to acquire of demonstrate certain of the CDA coiq^tencles» but 
. npt all of them/ and xK>t at the same level of mastery as a Child ^ 
Devc!lQfment Jissocl^e/ Supervisors, pr master teach«rd^ In cen^r^batsed 
^V:?rogriHns vould^be expected to have a greater ^theoretica^to^tf^-dge of 
child d^elopm^t and c&rly childhood educiition, and to possess 
^ / supervisory- skills and teaching skills for vprklng effectively with l), 
adiilts^ Prodram or center '^rectors should adf maenagerial and adminiyv^ 
9tratl^e^..akuis .to ttnderstandlng and* possession of the CDtA coiq>etencfes. 
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The coirfpetencles oWrlap. JSea^ching must b^ seen as a vhoke iM.ch is^ 
more complex thai^tlie zr^^i Its pal^s. It is important ^ r^ognlze 

'• -'^^Sess of the toB^et^icy^ statements • ^ HelpiiiSs' 
^id^^hyslcar de^lopmemt , concept develop- 
teem. ' 



the essential ii^terrel 
a chi£2'le|u:ti to clls^ 
. ment ait also ^8t 
object ivea, but a 

6RIGlii W THE C|(A00 




« These f are dSf^rent €oiq>etency' 
Ion' will advall^^^^ttt^ ^ 



' The COA coiiq>etenclea listed ir thia chapter ilere developed a task 
force of special Istfi in early childhood education and child development . 
in cooperation with Jth,e*j0fflce of Child- Bevel<*pment^ The coc5>etencies 
have been reviewed by a broad spectrum of groms ai^ individuals under f 
the auspices of the^^CDA Consottlum. They have been ad^ted by the 
CD^Consortlum 3oard of Directors as a, ^tatting ppint for the development 
of assessment and credentiAlling systems.^fSr Child Development Assorxates* 
Ae competencies ar« seen m evolutionary and will be subject to greater* ' 
specification and valldatl^as development of bpth training strategies 
and assessment procedures .continues/. Acquisition of tfa« competencies, 
is the goal of bot?^ the Office of Child Deyelopaient Jtunded . pilot* train- 
ing programs ,and Hea& Start Supplementary Tr<£ining programs for Head 
Start-classroom stafx* 
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BASIC CaMPETENCY AREAS; . ' l^' ^ * 



A .co^reheiiflve, (iev«lop«iit«l'pi^««.foi: pMtch^l .chlldreil . - 
if one In^lch the tot*l def.ign -helps children mcqui'ti the 
basic conp^eteQcies end skill* for txill dcvetepw^t and socUl 
(Pih-ticip«ti9h. while, at the. saM timt aasuting t'h^t Ihe • 
quality of ehe child's eitpcKience is ewtidaally«a«tiifVinc. ' ' • , 
parsoMlly nMBiagfal, and provides, a baals for^fifcure leHrilti . ' 

••. - f ■• ■ V . ' ^ / ' 

, Within Auch a ch^^ developMt ptpgvmm the' Child Dcve^<^«ent 
AssoclAte will be expected to have the knowUdge and skills ' 
..in the following sll coopetcoey Tarteas . / t ■ i 

' .^SSettlng op and MalaUln lng a Safe airt BMHtbrhtrn tn^t^ Bmrii-n j^t 

/ '8? • »»loc^>iilldlng,aHbrary, drawtio play , 

' \_.( ■ ■ ■ ■': 

V Maintain a planned arr4«eaent for fttttthurt.^quipwnt 
and Hterials. .maf, for^rge and amll ■btor^skUls' f 
learning, and foi; play wmttfiMlt that is nndferstanl^lc * 

to the phiWrin. . 7^ ' ife 

3. t O^nite the claMcooa so thtft it is possible ^or th< 

children to»be ap^rc^iatel^ respoi|si%le for care of " * ' 
belongings .and aatarials. , ..—^ ' ' / 

* i » ' ' J " ^ .' , ^ 

^t^t ArranM tbf ^tCin^ to allew for k:ttv«'*wea^!^tas well • 

■iJSP'' engageaeht^ \ , - . ' ' i - ' \ 

- • ■ • ' ' ' ' ^ I • 

5. T$)* preventive Measures agaixut hacirds*to physical* 
safety. ' ^ r , , 




6. Keep light, air 'and heat conditions at MktCpossible 
levels. , 

/ - y . • "' 

7. EstablUb a plraiwd Mqueiic« of Mtive and qi^t'pftrio«l«, 
pf balanctd indlpor outdoor Mtivitl«|« * * 

' ^" . ' ' . * 

8* Provide for flexibility, of plraqed err«|itOMiits'of tpe-.e'- 
end tfhedule to adjust j^o special clrcinutciices end 
needs of e perticuler group of {children or veke use^ of 
■p^cUl educetloneliopportuniti^o 

9. RecognUe unusual behavior or'sToptOM irtilch any Indlci^e 
a nied.for health ca^. 



dvaiyeliig Physical tad Iptel'lectua 1 bojp^tence ' 

M^thc^nd of .MterUls;.«(^tivitlM and ex^riences. 
. tlylt encodiffii^ txploflog, expertaentliig, quest i^ing/ 
, that h^lp'ofdldren fulfill curiosity, gitln liastery; 
. ahd prdgrest toward higher levels of adiieveMnt*. 

'/.. • ^ • ^ /. 

ll Recogni^.aiid provide .foi^^-the young ghild*s^^afic * - 
J' iapulMS exDloi^e/the physical. ^nvDrooMeiit; * ^ 

maatejr'^the problems' thaV require* skillful bbdy « 
*' cMrdinat ioqr ' - /' ^ \ . I- 

3. Ittcr^ase Icnovledge of th'lAgs- ia^^^ir^world by stiau-' 
luting observatLcHt and providing fet> Manipulative^ 
constructive activities.' ^ * 

A; ^Use a variity of techniques for advai^ing lypi^g* « ]] 
cooprehen^ion usafe in an at»6s^ece that 
' encourages free verbal cn—unicafioti sliong children ' 
and betiften children and adults. » . \ ^ 

,5. Rotk 'gradually toward recognition of the synAls 
. ^or desi^oatlng wotds^.tod. tu«abers. 

6. ProM>te\co{(bitiW pdwr by 'stiw|atii« children to • . 
orgai^^" their experience (as it occurs incidentally. 
bt Vre«planned fo^ thea) in^'terss of relationships 
md donceptual diwnsUms: \claiSes of objects; 
slnilaritles^ and differences; conpalrative sise» 
aaoimt^. defre^; orifntat^on In tiss and space'; growth' 
^nd decay; origins^; family kinship, cmiqu^lty. 

1. Proirlde vari^ opportunities f&r childi^'^ active 
' participatiout uidepen&nt choices, nperimentation . 
and proble*»sol^ingvitKin.the context of a structured, 
or^ilaed setting and ptograak , 

• Balance unstructured aaterialg such as ^ paint /clay, 
^ blocka with structured materials that squire specific 
^^rocedures nd skills; baUnde the oae of tediniques 
, that invite exploration and independent discovery 
with techniquea that ^emooitrate and instrtfct. . 

% Stimulate focused activities: observiui, atCending, 
initiat^|, carryi^ ^hroi^» raising quastiona, 
searching^answers and solutions for the real pr^lesm 
. that ^ oncQuatered nd reviewing the outcoMa of 
experience. ^ 



# 
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10. Support expressive activities by^ providing^ a variety 
of creative art media", and allowing ch^dren freedom 

* to synbolize in their own terms without imposition 
of standards of/realiscic representation. 

11. Utilize, support. and develop' the play inpulse, in 
its various syaft>oIit and dramatdc forfss, as an 
essential coi^ionent of the prograa; giving time, H 
space, necessary materials^ and guidance *in accord ' 
with its ia4>Qr€ance for d€a|»eni|ig Und clarifying 
th'oi^^t and feeling in eariy ehildhood. ' 

. • . • . I <^ 

t2. Extend* Children's Jchoif ledge, through direc^: and 
- /vicarious experience> ot how things work, of what 

animals and plants need to livei, of basic work 
^ processes necessary for everyday living. 

13« Acquaint ch listen wltk the people who keep thing^ 
functionii^ in their immediate environment. 

Building PoeitlTS^ Self-con^pt ai*d Indlyldual Strength ^ 

Provtde an^i^ironaent of ac^i^tance in which the 
ehild can grey toward a sanse of positive Identity 
as m boy/girl 'as a meaber of his family and ethnic 
group,^ai«a compet«it Indiyiaual with k place in 
the child dommunity# ^ .* ' * 

2* Give^ direct, realistic af^lrmttion. to the child's ' ^ 
advancing skiltat 'growli^ initiative and rasponsi- 
bllity, incraaa lag .capacity for adaptation, and emerging 



interest in cooperation, J.tt^ terms of the ^l\^ld's 
actual behavior* ' 

9 

3> ^Demon^ate acceptance to the chi|«t by^lncludlng ^ 
' hia hoiia languagf fuBctlooally ia^the group sattii^ 
. an«klMrIplng him to 4^ it as a bridge to* another 
langua^ £or' tie sake of ^^tended communication. * 

4. j{eal with * individual dlffar^oca^ in cbildran's style 
and pace of t^arndflfaiid in the social«*amDtion|i^ 
aspects of their life sltuationa by fMlJuating the 
teacher*child relationahijixo individual needs, by 
using « yarlaty of teachlttg o^^tbods and by maintaining 
flexible, progressive expectatitea'« , ' 



5. Recognize yhen behevlor' reflects etetionel conflicts 
around trust, possession, ^separation, rivalry, etc., 
*^iid ad^pt the pvogtam of experienpes, teacher-child / 
and child-child relatiobships sc as both to.givte >: - 
support igad to enlarge the capacitiy to face these 

proble|ii9 realistically. / ' , 

\ ' > 

^6.^ Be able to assess special naeds of individual' 

children and caU in 'specialist help vhere necessary. 

7. Keep a balance for the individual 'ihi Id between tkiks 
and experiences frooi vhich he-^an «njey fe*elings of 
nastery and success and those other tasks and 
experiences which ars a suitable and stiaulating , 
chaUenge to him, yet not 'likely to lead to dla- 
couraging failure. 

8;- Assess levels of accos^vlishaent for the ii|dividual^ 
child against the background of norM of AtainMent 
,for a developflttntal*st«ige, taking into careful con- 
sideration %4s individual atrengths and weaknesses 
ai;id considering opportunities he has o^ has not had 
for .learning and'idevSopwnt. A ■ - ' ^ 

Oraaniglng ai^'^Suatalnlnt the goslttva Functioning of (ftUdran 
and Adalts in a Group in a Learning Environs^iit. | 

I. VIbH the progras of activities for the children 
to include opportunities for playing and vqrfcin^ 
together and shliring experiences and responaibilitlas 
with adults ^in*a. spirit ^/enJo>aient as veil as for 
the sake q[f\ social development. 

2^ Create an atabsphj^re ^rougli exaaple and attitude 

where it is natural and acceptable Jjo expraaa fae^inga, 
both positiva and negative — love, aj^thy^ enthusiaaay 
^ pain> frustration; loMliness or anger. 

3. Establish la r^asoiMri>le systesi of liaitsr rules and y 
tegtflmtixKU to be understood, honored and protected 

by both children and adults, appropriate to tha staga « 
of deveiopvmt .. ^ 

4. Foster acceptance and appraclation of cultural variaty 
by chil^n and adults as an enricfaaant of pera^nal 
experlanba; develc^p projects that utilise cultural 
variation in^tha faaily popblation aa Maource for 

. tha lidu^ational program. 



Bringing About Opclmal Coordination of Honcr and jCenter 
Chlld-rcaring Practicea and Expectatlona 

. ' • / - . . <^ . , 

1« ^ Incorporate li^ortant eleiaenta of the cultural back- 
grounds o^ the tamlliea being servedy {ood, language, 
ausic, holidays, etc«^, into (he chlXdr^*s prograa 
in order tb offer^'.diea continuity .(etue*^ hone and ' 
' center settings ar this eiarljT 9tage of deve\opwnt. ^ 

2* Establish^ relationships 'with parents :that ^^cilitat^ 
the free flov of information jibo&t their children:* s 
. lives insidf and ^outside the center. 

• 

3. Coonunicate and interact with parents toward the goat 
of understanding and considering the' priorities of 
their values for their children. 

4^ Perceive e'ach child as a neal^er of his' particular 

fasiily and work with his f«lly to resolve ttlaagree* ' 
nents between the family's life ^tyle with children 
-and the center'^ handling of child behavior and 
linages of good education. 

"y. Recognise and utilizilNhe st^ngths and talents^of 
parents as thcfy my contribute to the development 
Of their own children and give* parents .every possible 
opportunity tp "participate and enrich the group 
program. , ^ » * ' 

Carrying Out Supplementary Res0onsibilltles^ Belated to the 
ghlXdren's Prdgrafes 

1. MaM observartons on the growth aul development of 
individual children and changes in gitoup behavior, ^ 
formally or info^lly, verbally or in writing; and 
share- this information with other ataff Involved in 
the program. * % 

2. Engage with-other itaff in Cooperative planning 
/ activities such aa schedule or ^ogram changes 

indicated as nece Mary ,t^ meet particular needs 
of a given group of^childfen or incorporation of 
new knowledge or technlities as these becow avail* 
' able in the general field of early ^lAildiood ed^c«ition. 

3. Be aware of management functiona such as ordering 
of ^supplies and equipmsnt^ scheduling of staff tlms . 

(helj^rsf volunteers,, i^rent participaiflts)^ 
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nonltoring food and transportation services, safe- 
guaxdiog health and safety anSl ^ransiolt needs for 
efficient functioning to the respqpsible staff 
nenber of consultant • ^ " 

PERSONAL CAPACITIES ESSENTIAL FOR CHILD DfiVBLOTMENT ASSOCIATES 

In addition to the knowledge and experience that are 
essential cosq>onents of educational ccopetencies, it 
Is essential that the people who teach young s^hildren 
have specific capacities for relating to' than 
effect* rely. From field observation of practitioners 
and a review of the literature, Ht is possible to name 
those qualities and capac.itiea which are likely to be 
most cdngruent with the ccj^etencles as defined. |These 
are essential complements to the more technical aspects 
• ' of coin>€tence. The capacities listed below represent 

patterns of relatedness aiost^ relevant to teaching 
children in the early years of childhood. Training 
programs for CDAs should try to develop them in all 
CDA candidates. 

-To be sensitive to children's feelings and the 
qualities of young thinking^ ^ " 

-To be ready to listen to children In order to under- 
stand their meanings 



-To utilize non-veirbal forms and to adapt adult ver^^al 
langua^ aijd style in order to maximize ccHnmunication 
with the children ' ^ 

-fo be* able tq,, protect orderliness without sacrificing 

spontaneity and 4:hil4-llke exuberance 

* r , ' . / — ^ 

-To be differently perceptive of individuality and 

make positive use of -i^ividual differences within* 

the child group 

-To^be able to exercise control without being threatenl^ 

-To be emotionally responsive » taking' pleasure in 
children's successes » and l>eing supportive for th^lr 
• troubles and failures • * 

-To bring humor and imaginativeness Intp the group 
situation 

-To feel committed to maximizing the child's and his 
faiiily^s strengths and potentials 
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CHAPTER 3 



HEAD START SUPPLEMSNTARY TRAINING 
POLICY RSGARDINC CDA CRAINING AND 
. . CREDENTIALLCN6 



This chapter it applicable only to Mcuigera^ of Head Start 
Supplementary Training programs. OCD Instruction 1-33-3^4-1, 
which deals with Head Start Supplementary Training- and its' 
relationship to Child Development Associate training and 
credentlalllng. Is repiodueed In full. Following the text 
of the policy Is a series of questions and answers 
concerning its provisions. ' 




CCD-HS „ . . • 

" ■ HANSKITTAL NOTICE - HEAD START POLICI MANOAL 2/23/73 • 

- ' t ■ . \ 



WHAT WE ARE SEHDB» 

V 

OCD Instruction I-33-32lt-l pn Head Start Suptiomdntary Training 
Policy. - . • * 



MATERIAL To'bb REPUCED - " " i . 

This issuance supersedes the Dr. B(li«ard Zigl«r mm dated 
March 7, 1972, entitled "TI' 73 Suppl*»8ntaiy Twining". 

WHAT TOff^ SHOULD DO . * 

Cross reference this material vith Material in the Head Star^ 
Manual on Pag^ 16 <A Manual of Policies knd Instructions ^ Manual^ - 
6108-1, September 1967)*and file attached pojLicy^ looseleaf 
notebook. ' v 



BACaOROUND . . , 

Head Start Supplexruntaxy Training general practlce'and policy 
"has been to offer standard college -level tjraining for Head Start - 
staf^f . The priiraiy goal of tha% training was to enhance staff 
caifeer development. ,tt ims assumed that college, tiainlng would 
also improve classroom perfonnarjcei. * " . 

As a result of this program, over 12,00Q^Head Stairt -staff have 
received college training for credit , while approxljiately l,QO0 
have received either -A. A. or B.A.. degre^or other, recogriized * 
certificates* • ^ - 

In some cases, however, enqphasis ott the career development fimction 
witKin HSST.has cwifHcted^with the jieed**o provide Head Start 
stiff, particularly classroom staff, with training for skills 
'directly related tp teaching ^Head Start children. Degree require- 
ments at^many institutions often oblige trainees to Cake courses* 
which only indirectly affect Head Start classroom performance. 

^ In addition to the H^ program, 0(^. has supported the develop^ 
inent of the* Child Development Associate (CDA) program. !nie eDA\ 
progx«bn reflects a new concept fot training anl credentialllng 
child development staff. Its basic thrust is, to focus both train- 
lr«g aixl credentialllng on adult competencies fQr woridng with 
young children. 
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The CEA project during FI 1973 hae tJiret aajor features: ' 1) Iden^ 
tification of basic competencies peeded by adults vho work in 
preschool centers > 2) pilot training prograne which are *deye loping 
competency -based training strategies, and 3) procedures for assess- 
ment and cred^tialling. Developing systene for assessment and 

- credentialling is the responsibility of the jQQi Consortiua, a 
brpadly based cohsortium of national organizations- concerned with 

^ quality care for young chil4r9n and *tlie career preparation of child 
care staff. The Consortium will issue a tHk credential to persona 
who demonstrate the'lXA coiqpetdncies. 

The intent pf thiaT issuance is to develop' a balanced polldy for 
aSST consistent with the naw approach to staff training and 
credentialling incorporatpd in the GDI program atKl with the career 
advancement of Head Start staff. Although the policy changes 
outlined in this issuance focus on classroom staffs this do^s 
not detract from HSST'^.role in providing tx^ining and career 
/ development opportunities for all Head" Start staff 'including non-* 
classroom staff. 
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I-33-32U-1-00 PJRPOSE 



The purpose of this Issuance Xs to clarify OCD - 
policy for Head Start Supplementary Training in 
order to. insure a balanced approach to achieving 
HSST goals. ' Aa outlined in. Sections 30 and hO, 
HSST*s purpooe is to provide training for staff 
to improve job-related skills • This should upgrade 
the quality of services in Head Start prograios^ and 
concomitantly, provide avenues for upward mobility 
to Head Start staff* Additionally, this issuance-* 
specifies con^tency -based training leading to a 
Child I)evelo3)ment Associate credential as a com- 
ponent of HSST and defines that coroponeht*s 
re^tionship to other training offered throu^ 
HSST. 



I-33-32li-l-10 SCOPg 



This policy applies to all Head Start Supplementary ^ 
Training (HGST) grantees that operate or propose to 
operate an HSST program. Local Ifead Start grantees 
which. have been funded by, HSST during 1973 will 
be'es^cted to negotiate, to the greatest extent 
possible, an appropriate competency-based^ training 
opportunity with the varieus colleges or universities 
presently providing HSST, or»with other institutions, 
which might develop an appropriate CDA training 
program in^'accofdance with policies stated in section 
1-liO. Head Start grantees and delegate agencies axid 
Head Start Career Developnent Committees' must confoiTn 
to the policies set forth in this instruction in 
making training and career development decisions 
affecting HSST trainees. ' Policy becomes effective 
immediately upon issuance. 
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-33-32U-1-20. DEFINITIOIIS 

Aa used In tMe laduance: 

1. "GDA coBpetencies." refers to the basic ekilla 
ind lavmledge ifclch claiBarooin sUff muat 
cjemonstrate to gain .the CQA credential. These - 
GDA ,competenciea reflect thoaj needed to aaaume 
prljnaiy Msponaibility for the daily activities 
of preschool okildreti ii) center-baaed cjiild 
.. levelopwant programs. Thay have been developed 
under OCD direction." 

'2. ■ICoinpetwcy-baaed trainli^" refers to training 
. for a defined aet of c<}ii|M.tencie8. "CJa' 
coi^tenoy-bAaed" meana tridning;^ leadiiig to i 
V ,cnA. credential- and confo'irdng to dCD procedures 

. ^ • an(i CM training guidelines. ^ 

.3. ' "Wd.Dp^lopnent liSociate" ia a mit pro- 

.feaaional cartegoiy nkloh eniiiaaizes d^raonatrated . 
, coa?»tenQ^ in woricing with children. The Tm 
credential wij.l^a avahied to those Who demon - 
3.*™^® defined oonpetenc^s aa reflected 
in aaaeaanant procedurea deVelogad b* the CDA 
• Cohaortdia. It ±B expected th^t tbd ODA 
credential will atani fo'r hi^ qv^mj capabil- 
itiea and have national atatua. i 

U. . The CDA ConaorUuih is a private -nonprofit 
coiporation funded by OCli andjconpojsed of 
approximately thirt;r national organitzations 
. that atryngjy ^support quality' bare for pre- 
achool chUdiwn. A aixteen member 'boani of 
. diraetora fHrtotions aa the polioy taking body 
of the Conabrtiun, aupported by a full-^ime 
stafT of jrofesaibnala. The Consot-tium's role 
^ ' ia to develop and Impleinent aysteiM cf aaaeaaing 

r ' . the coB|)»tency of tm traineea. Thefconaortium 

^- ^will also develop systems for credentialllng CDAa. 

5. TJiP.CM credential program and college degree 
^ prcfgrama are different in the- fol|lowing uaya i 



(a) Ah Aa. or Ba. degree haa l^ixiadly baaed 
iwjuirenejnts in general Mwfatlon. a CDA 
credential ia more specifically focused on 
• cen^jetenciea for forking with preschool 
children. 
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d-33-3?l4-l-20 Continued) ^ [ O " 

^ ' (b) While k pferson re':eiviag training for a 

cm crM^ntial^nay^ granted college 
credit t^rd a degree, Oie* CDA OredenUal 
itself is* based on, actual performance 
* wfth Children, not on completion of a \ 

prescribed number of credit hours,' 
• f . ^ ^ 

(c) The CDA credential will certify that^a 
• - . person is conqpeterit t<g^work with youn^: 

^ • • • , children — a colle^ge degree alone my not. - 

(d) The col3Bge degree or hours received during 
training are a possible avenue for further 
career development, but are hot necessary 

^ for attaining the CDA credential. 

6. "Non -Glass room Statff" refers to persuonel not 
* . directly involved in classroom activities 

(e.*g., Head, 5tart directors, social worlfers', ' 
^' h^lth workers, etc.). ^ \ ' - 

■/ "' ' ' ' ' 

I-33-32U-1t30. om^s - >. \ ■ 

' "^he HSST progtam^goals are: First,' to provide ^ 
, training for Head Start staff in child development 

* • ^ and In, early^ childhood education and related area. * , 

wijih the objective of upgrading their s.kills arri > t 
competencies in delivering services to Head Start, 
children;, and, second^ rto provide staff with ^ 
opportunities for appi^pi^ate training and career * /' 

* ' develQ^anent; to facilitate upward mobility in Head 



Start programs. 

f All HsSt projects ^11 be required to promote these 
^ goals ,and to-conform with the policies in this memol 

V;^^^^^ The poUcies outlined Ifelow will serve tot 1) I^ireaee 

~ • the relevance aM quality of training for, those staff 

working directljr witti' Head Staift children; 2) Stimulate 
<iSST institutions to offer CDA Cjonpetency -based y . 
tmining; and 3) Maintain an' on-going career de/el^-" 
- ' . ment component within HSST,% (a) allowing classroom 
staff trainees now neAring conqpletion of requirements 
for an A.A.^ or B.A. degree or othef certificate to-* 
continue te those levelaj (b) continuing degree - 
oriented opportunities for non-classroom staff; 
a«J (c) providing degree^^riented 'opportunitites for 
Head Start classroom sta,jpf beyond the Ciwr oredefitial. 



T 
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-33-32U-1-J40 POLICT * ^ 

A. Qene ral . Provialons 



X . 



!• riiSST irilj focus on training Head Start 
staff in child devdlpiiiient and in early 
childhood education and related areas that « 
enhance staff capabilities to cany out 
- Head Start progi^ otojectives. Training 
for both classroom as well as non*<:laas-> 
room staff Will be directed at upgrading^ 
their skills and conpetencies for c^liyer- 
ing services to Head Start child^en^ 

2. /HSST will inee^coinnitnents to existing 

; . clasQxpon stan* idio are nsaring conqpletion 
of a d^gree^ pa^ogram as well as to non- 
classroom^jstaff enrollees. This is 
specified under policy provision B.l^^ 
(See page 6). 

3. HSST will contlhie to provide opportunities 
for Head Stfti-p staff not covered under 
policy B.l to pursue degree -oriented 

, training as outlined in^ policy provisions 
J B.3, and B.li. - 

1*. ,Fov FX 1971*, HSST grantees who provide 

training for Head Start classroom staff not 
Tiearing conqpletion of a dfiigree and for newly 
, enrolled classroom' staff will be required to 
choose one of the following' options. The 
options aw)ay to HSST grantees idiicli nrust, 
with Regional Office concurrence, select 
the option that best meet^ their situation. 
Wltl|in each region there lAy be a mix of ' 
options with several institutions in each 
categoi7« Training in each option mus\ 
be based upon the XSQk competencies. The 
options are as foliowa: • 

a. Provide full accommodation of CPA 

coM^tensy^basad training for cl assroom 



b. Provide *^-J^pP^^<^ transitional pru 
gram for FY im for-WJvl4ing classroom 
staff with CPA competentey -based trainir^ * 
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c. Provide an apferovBd alternative for 
^ preparing persona as coaapetent classrocm 
personnel In a^ Head Star! setting . 

IT 

5. Criteria for meeting option (a) are described 
below: • 

a) Each conponent of tte. training program 

should relate to specific child develoiment 
as^ocikte, coinpetenglas. iSfe. entire tr-dning 
program should ultimately lead to the 
attainmsnt of al^of the CDA competent 3s. 

^b) HSST grantees, 'i}^they are college? or 

UQlverslties, mast offer valid ^dit or 
CDA training, Gwntees that are not 
colleges or universities should work w^th 
Tisarby colleges and universities to db aln 
credit for trainees. 

c) Approximately 50 percent or more of tht.- 
trainees' total training time must be 
spent in supervised field work. 

d) Training must be organized so that, 
academic- api field work are integrated. ^ • 

e) Training inist be individualized according 
to each trainee ^'s strengths and weakne/:ses 
with respect to the CDk Wiqpetencies. (e.g., 
upon entiy, a trainee's woric with children 

Is evaluated and a. plan fcr training developed 
that has aV least soma conqponents that ''are 
indtviduallzed accordihg to individual 
trainees previous experlenee^af^ expertise. 
Interim evaluations are • made as training 
progresses, and counseling is* provided, 
until both trainee and trainer decide .hat' 
the trainee ha^ acquired th& CDil competencies 
and is ready to apply ^.f or assessment fjr 
the CIA credential)* 

f ) Training must be flexibly scheduled so that 
length of straining time can^vary and so 

U ' that exit from the training program depends 
citi each trainee's acquisition of the COA. 
competencies. 
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Continued) ^ | ^ ^ . ' ^ 

6,. The criteria for Jjieetijig option (B) are: 

a) HSST gmntee5 must con^ply with A.5.a. and 
A.5*h, above. 

b) HSST glkHntees nniat also coB5)ly with 

at iBaat om of the other criteria given ^ 
in option (a) above/ 

c) HSST grantees amat include in their grant 
^ pa9lcage a plan ahoirlng that they are 

' worWjig to make changes in their progrttm 
so aat they nill confoxn with all six 
criteria at the beginning, of th^V pr<J- 
gram year InTY 1975. ' 

7. The criteria for meeting option (c) are: 

a) The goals and/or coB^jetsncles encompassed 
in the program must be related to the 
professional role described for a^^ld 
Development Assoc^tej that ir,, a person - 
who assunes priMxj responsibility for 
the dailj Activities , of groups of pre- 
school children. * 

b) Co«?)etency statements must start witb the 
CDA coii|)etencies as defined bjtOCD. Com- 
petency statewnts can be amended, expanded 
or deleted provided they are accoinjanied by 
an acceptable rationale showing that the 
changes reflect needs in the population of 
children or- t»lnees served by the program, 
and that they are consistent with sound 
child developnent.prectices. Each component 
of the training progimm should relate to 
the defvelopnent of specific coj^)etencies . 
The entire training projgrem should ultimtely 
lead to all coiqpetencles specified as 
objectives of the tredning program. ^ 

c) Training must Include a sufficiently major 
ceiyonent of supervised field work to lead 
to attainment of the competencies. Academic 
and field-work must' be integrated. 
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d) ,W3S£ grftntees must devise a syeWm of 

. evalikktion reXateci both to the/ training 
progmn and to trainees * work with children. 
Upon completion of the program, trainees 
should be competent child care staff. They^ 
'should be prepiared for assessment by the 
CDk Consortium for awarding of Ihe CDA 
credential. Grantees should plan to wark 
closely with the CDK Consortium so that 
the programme system of evaluation is 
- coordinated with assessment for the CM 
credential. ^ 

e) HSST grantees, if they are colleges or 
universities ^ nuet offer regular course 

• credit for CDA training. Grantees who 
ai^ not colleges or \iniversities should 
work with neaxtgr colleges and universities 
to obtain Qourse credit for trainees. 

f ) A review process will be established at 
the OCD Regional Office level to- evaluate 
proposals for. this option* The process 

-will include appropriate representation 
of ^ OCD ftkU^ial Office arxl the CDA ' 
*<;on8ortlum. . » 



B. Specific Proviflions , 

1. HSST policj calls for neeilng existing commit- 
ments to current Head Start staff trainee;^ who 
are close^ to achieving degrees^ Tbereft)re^ . 
subject to available resources and OCD policy: 

a) Classroom staff trainees who have obtained 
60 or More credits at the time of this ^ 
iaeuance will $e permitted to continue to/ 
work toward a B.A. degree, provided accept-, 
able progress is made. They should alda.J:>e... 
allowed and encour^d to participate in 
training leading to a CDA credential where 
thla is possible and appropriate. 
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b) ClA00rooa staff tndbot^e \Aio )iave o5tiLln<3d 
US crodULta aid liio are enrolled In progzams 
iMrtlnj^- to A«A« diBigreae or 60 credit cerb- 
Iflcatea vlll be peradtted to continue 
tralnll^ for those credentlale^ provided 
acceptable progreee Is nade. They sboull 

^ also be allowed and encouraged to partici- 
pate In training leading to a CDA credent- 
ial vhere this is possible and appropriate* 

c) Non-classroom staff mrollBd jji BSST at 
1^ tim of this Issuanck vill be permitted 

^ tb continue In deg^e»orlented progxcuos 
i^gard^ss of credit' level* Ihegf should 
kl30 be allowed and encouraged to partici- 
pate In training leading €o a CDk credent- > 
/ial lAere ^hls Is possible and apph)prlate* 

2. Current classroom ststff HSST enrollees not 

covered under policy {^•g*^ they have taken 
some courses but ,are« not close to completing a 
degree as defined in policy B.l.a and B.l.b) 
;ifill be permitted to* continue in HSST only 
Insbrar as such training is related to the 
. , CDk ccMBpetencies and leads to attainment of 
^ the CEA*cre<fential/ To the extent that xe- 
sources permit 4 priority should be to provide • 
coiqpetency -based training for a CDA credential 
to these current enrollees • After attaining - 
the CDA credentlfiA^ thi^ may be permitted to 
continue academic wo lic toward a child development- 
related degree or other certificate to the extent 
that openings are available aiid resourced permit* 

3* Bffectl^ from the date of this Issuance new 
classroom staff enrollees in ^ST most be 
provided with CDA cojqpetency -based training. 
After attaining the CDA credential ^ they may 
be pexvltted to continue academic work toward 
a child development ^related degree or other 
certificate to the extent that openings are 
available and resources permit* 
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U« Mev non«<;la8erooiii etaff^ney be ei^lled In 
HSST if openings ure available. NbnKrlassroom 
staff (whether new or currently enrolled in ^ ' 
HSST), particulArly those staff responsible " , 
for working directly with children (e.g.> 
Home visitors in a home -based program)^ may 
. be eligible to participate in CDA coapetency- 
based trainings 

9 

$. Beginning ^ FY 197Ui regional .quotas will be 

established according to the eligibility . . / 

categories specified 'in policy B.l. (i*e.| 
for training leading to ah A .A. or B.A. degree 
or other certificate and for non-classrooro 
staff trainees) I reflecting current enroll- 
ment figures in those categories as submitted , * ^ 
by regioxu| in response to tl^ DeceB4>er, 1972 - 
memo requesting that infozmtion. Regions 
wiU^allocate remaining slots for conqpetency- - — ~ 

based training leading to attainment of the 
CDA credential. 

6. £nrollees receivlxig training for a CDA cx^ential 
* during the second semester in FY 19lU$ whose v ^ 

trainera have determined are ready for assessmnti 
may oontij»i0 trailing idiile awaiting ^sessmerit 
ar4 credantialling by the CDA Consortium if > 
they choose to do so i provided: a) they have 
OCD Regional Office approval j b) they have 
' >mad6 the request to be assessed; and c) they^ 
«have secured written certification from the 
trainer tlmt tiiey are ready tor assessment. ^ 



1-33-3214-1-50 PfftEftllTAnar 



The conversion from previous HSS) poli^ to current 
policy will be ^ the responsibility of the ARDs. 
new policies will be administered In line with the 
dacentrallMtion of the HSST program. Regions will 
woxic cooperatively with current JISST grantees to 
develop quality training programs that m^fert-tl^ 
criteria specified in this, policy issuance. Present 
grinteds will be jiven preference in showing that 
.they can meet the new requirements before other 
tn^ning institutions are contacted to provide HSST/ 
CDA trainingr Technical assistance will be provided 
to local Head Start gmntees and to HSST Institutit^ns 
by regional resources and by the CDA Consortium. 
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•I . ^ - 

I. How will Head Start clafl>|irooin staff benefit from the nei» policy? 



' The moat Imiediat.^ benefit will be jaore relevant onrthe-job 
training, directly' related to the daily experiences of Head^ 
Start staff. 

? , . • " ■ ^ ' 

Moreovefif HSST policy now provides oppisjrtunities for' claasrooD 
staff to become credentialled Child Development Associates. 
This opportunity is important whether or not a person is working 
toward* a degree^ or has already completed a degree, CDA training 
will providjp access tjra credentiifl which* is expected to be, 
recognised not Only in He«id Start but in a wide varieity of early 
childhood programs across the country. For staff who possess the 
* coopetenciea but have had Itttte formal education, or for persons 
with. academic degrees but- no special knowledge of ea^ly- childhood 
/ education before CDA training, the CDA credential will provide 
valuable recognition. - 

* * * * . 

2. What about non-claasroom staffs ^ ^ 

For the presejnt all non-classroom staff enrolled in HSSlfi will^ be 
permitted^ to continue in current training programs regardless of 
^ credit level. In the future we 'expect to explore possible appl^l- 
cations of<the concept of competency-based training t() Head Start , 
staff in other areas* 

Because of the m»nitude'of the task, we are Init lacing competency- 
based training fM classroom 8t4£f first becausf the classroom 
staff spenda most of their time with the children, and their work 
^ /impacts most directly on the quality of the edvicatlonal program for 
'i children. Home vial tors and non-classroom ataff with child develop 
ment responalbllittes should be included in HSST/CDA programs. 

3. What happen** to current trainees under the new policy? 

HSST trainees who are non*claaaroom staff are not affected 
HSST trainees who are classroom staff, and who are clos^ to com* 
pleting a degree (e.g., they have accumulated 60 credits toward a 
bachelor* 8 degree or 45 credits toward an associate of arts degree 
or 60 credit certificate) will be allowed tp continue in their 
degree program, or to eni^oll in CD4 training if they choose to do 
«so« Classroom staff whose accumulated credits^are below the cut 
off points will be ^iven prijnrlty for CDA trailing. 



V 



WildC v/ill tuvi^pun ig aii^ocii Start or HSSV p jj^yam it same 

« t a/ f _fvvvtiri M P M<?qT v»pfor/ ^ whfT< » o thers rer pi^^T niX rr^inip ^ ? 



1[hls will mean that classroom std*££ will be involved in 
different training activities at various points in time. 
However, there' shou|id be some overlap. Where it advances their 
needs or "interests," classroom staff with sufficient credits 
•to ^continue .a degree program should be eucoura^e^ to participate 
in CDA training, or in parts xyt it (e.g., special courses. Workshops, 
8uper\^i$ed field "experiences .) V^her-e possible these trainees should 
be encouraged to obtain their CDA credential first before continuing 
with general education courses to fulfill requirements for a 'degree. 
Classroom staff who are involved in CDA tjraining n.ay in some 
instances be participating in the same exp^rien^ ?s and also receiving 
college credit. Actually, because CDA training provided through 
H9ST wi^ confer credit^ some 'CDA trainees may be working simultan- 
eously toward a CDA credential and an academic degree. 

Will Head' Start staff be eligible for support toward academic " 
degrees after they receive the CDA credential ? ^ , • 

Yes. Some funds »m'ay be available for*degree programs. Although 
th^ CDA credential is expe^cted'to be viable credential by itself, 
academic degrees 'wLll^ continue tjo be import^int. . Tfie nunjber of ^ 
persons a6le to puruse degree programs will ,be a function of ^ 
regional office* and locat program pi^iorities and re^sources-., " ^ 

yill g e ople who alread y have the Ct)A competericies be a^letobe 
credenuiall^d a% CPAs withput going through CQA trailing? ^ 

; . ■ 

At the present time, this is not possible. However, OCD expects 
that the CDA Consortitfln will develop an assessment and crad^ntialllng 
procedure that would make this possible in the future. 



What if a person demonstrates or acqutxey^ the^ CI>A comrietencies 
before the CDA Consortium develops assessment and credential lljig 
procedures that are applicable on a nationwide scale ? 

Persons who have been enrolled in CDA training and who are deemed 
ready for assessment before assessment a'nd credentialling procedures 
are developed may a) continue CDA training while awaiting assessment 
b) pursue general education courses needed for a degree; c) drop 
out of HSST temporarily to make room for another person; or 
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d) astltt in the CDA traioing program by helping oth^r trainees 
obtein^the ^ompetenclea. (See section B.6 of the HSST pollc 
Issuance .) 

The CDA Consortium expects to have developed n prototype assess** 
aent system by July 1971^. This wlll.be a rough prototype still 
requiring further research and bi^oad field testing. The 
Conaortlum expects to begin some limited qreUj^ntl ailing during fiscal 
year 1974. Firm estlm|rtes of the number of CDAs ^pected to be 
credentlalled duriijg FYI974,are not now available/. 

'f • 
Whan constltutesi "icce|table progress" for trainees nith 60 or 



bachelor's degree, ot 45 



more cge(J^ts (semester hottfs) towar^. a 
credits toward an associate degree who are continuing their degree 
programs ? 



Thla deiflsion will be the repponslbility of the Career Development' 
Committee, with appropriate guldence fron^ the OCD Regional Office. - 
Generally, passlhg grades afd oontinuobs progress are the main criteria 
The average trainJ^ takes I^-IS^credits or semester hours per year. 

Will the addition of CDA training mm a component of BSST require 
any changes in the role of Hesj Start Career Develojpment Conroittees 



and/or Directors of tiareer^BjevelMTO f^aining of Career 

Development Coordlnatdrs ?G ^ ^ ^ 



No — except that in exercising their tegulrar functiona of 
planhlttg and/ implementing staff trainings they vLU need to become 
famillar^with current policy and with the chdj::a^t/ri^ic8 of CDA 
trainln]{ and credentialling. With Redone 1/uf flee ^idence, isembers 
of Career DNSvelopment Committees* atul dlrec/ors and coordinators of 
Career Development and Training majir^play » major ^role in incorporating 
CDA training into the agency* s Career Developnexit Plan, in orienting 
staff, and in workinsyi^ ^iST grantees and/or dther^ colleges or 
training institutibfisr , ' ^ • ^. - 

When a Head Start ei^loyee reoetve's a CDA credentials will he or ^ 
she be^^ligible for promotion ? , 



OEO Instruction 6902-»I, full year Head Start PIcn for Career ^ 
Development (September 20,1966) requires that 'training, edilcation'^ 
j and demonstrated work ability M Integral elements in a ayatem of ^ 
promotion and caBq>en8ation« The CDA credential incorporates all three 
criteria, and ahould be taken into account in assessing a peraoh*s 
total' performance and potential . ; 

How much will it coat to provida HS8T/CDA trainin g? . ^ 
k% thla moment, no one 'la certain 'A coat. Costs during the 



Initial start-up phase may be higher than for traditional HSST 

progriims. This is because CDA training requires individualized f 

instruction, intensive field supervision, individual assessMnt, 

and curriculum ];eorganization in ^rder to incorporate the CDA 

competencies Into the training program and to integrate acedetnic and 

fiej^d <sr<periences. This may necessitate cuts in enrollment in' 

some progprams. ' » ' . 

However, tnere may be savings from changing ^the pattern of tra,lning. 
For e^amFle,. a greater proportion of- funds might be spent in train- 
ing trainees who would work pn-site at local Head Start programs, 
rather than in providing tuition subsidies or contract courses at 
ocal colleges and universities. Variations in-center attendance 
iLight, also be associated with staff training.^ For ek^ple/ one day 
a week, or two days a month, tilght be set aside as training days/ 

Additionally, becai^se the time frame fSt CD*» craiuing will be 
variable, depending solely on what is noce^sary for the trainee to 
acquire and. demonstrate the ronpetencies, there ttfay be a lower cost 
per traine^. ' Degree programs pursued on a part-time basis can take 
from four to eight' years whereas CDA training is expected to range from 
several months to^two years,' depending oji individual trainees 
acquisition ~o^ the , CDA competencies. 

What help can HSST programs ^et from the Office of Child Development? ^ 



Implementation of the new policy is the reaponsibility of the OCD 
Regional Offices in line with the decentralized administration of HSST 
Regional Office staff will continue to negbtiate grants, advise 
concerning the substance of training, and determine adherence to 
guidelines. 

» * 

The 00© National Offlte will provide overall leadership and directii^n 
concerning CDA training. It will dlsaemlnate information concerning 
CDA pilbt training sites, successful tralnii^ strategies, training 
costs, and assessment and credentialliog systems. 

■f * 

^ The CDA Consortium will share the results of its developmental effort 
in assessf^nt. The Consortiuoi has also agteed to provide some limited 
technlcaX-assistance on a regional basis. Moreover*, the Cahsortitim 

8 organized clusters of subc^ontractors and assessment pilot sites on* 
a regional basis. HSST prii^rama would be welcome participants in 
cUistef activities. (The appendix gives the cluster organisation.) 

ttow much coMrse credit shc^uld the CPA credential be worth? 



Thiswwill vary among institutions. Sj«e colleges in the pilot effort 
have Indicated thetr willingness to provide AA degree. equivalenc 
credits, and -varying amounts of cr^^dit depending on the mechanism' 
employed. However, as a Competency-based credential Ikt major worth 
will be that of certifying that tht Child Devej^oproent Associate is 
a competent profes»ional in early <:htldhood programs with demonstrated ' 
ability to work effectively with youngf children. 
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1*. Whit If « college or u qlveraltT with m currant HS8T grant 
cannot provide CPA Tr aining that meetm OCD tuldelln^" ? 



HSST policy rei|ulrea that current granteea be given preference 
In.ahdwlng they can confom to 'the guidelines. However, If ^" 
college or .unlveralty which la a current HSST granted cannot 
provide HSST/CDA training, the Regional Office dill decide upon 
alternate ways to organlie training. Funds mav be reallocated* 
to alternative training eentera. 

\ ' • , 

CDA tiiplni,ng can be offered by a variety of Inatltutlons Including 
Reglfoal or State TralnlniJ Offlcea, Head Start Centers, Vocatlonalifc 
technical schoola, private organltatlona, mental' health Institutions 
and/or cUnlca, high school adult education programs, nelghburhW 
and coonunlty organisations and day care centers^' or nursery 
schools. Local Head Start -ogrami may also be funded -o structure, 
their own training programr utilizing available comnunlty resources. 
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CHAPTER 4 



GUIDANCE FOR IMPLEMENTING HSST/CDA 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

\ 

This chapter provides guidance 
for implementing CDA training 
within Head Start. Supplementary 
gaining Programs. It is useful 
only fot persons familiar with 
Head Start Supplementary 
Training. 



GOALS 



The objectives of HSST ae originally promulgated in 1967 were 
tor 



9 frovld. collegf! education and training to full-year Head 
Start emplo^eeo so they might becooei more skilled and 
responslbliB In their Head Start work; 

0 .provld* He^d Start employees tflth an opportunity for the 

kind of career development that would increase their earning - 
" i)ower emi job security; • ^ 

• Provld* an opportunity for "colleges and universities to 

experiment with changes In academic requirements and to develop 
new curricula and methods of instruction, thus serving the 
"peclal educational needs of Head Start per'sonnel and programs.' 

'/ . 

The original goals as articulated above are not essentially different 
uZ^"aT I-33-324-I-3O). The llfferen« J . 

Irlle^ Tt.ff r rJ'''' ^1 .ccomplishing obje^tlvVs. At 

cMW«; L "*?^°f ^T**^* 'OvH««0 Start 

tI^I .V ^'i"*''^*" 1" r«flectea in the Head Start Improvement 
J«lJlTfi^ '^''^'^ tha prliMry goal of^BS^/CoT 

i^JfesS^i!! J f'T T"?'*"*'^* nhanding career development snd 
professional status is implicit in the CDA concept, it lITexpected that 



the Ct)A credential will be a nationally accepted credential in* its own 
rights. Furthermore, the oppcYtunity ta tiroaden Intellectual and personal 
horizons by completing degree programs can aliso be an attainat)le goal 
withiti the present policy pruvtslofis, depending on the status of the j 
trainee and the resources available. ; ^ ' 

ORIENtATTON • / ' 



An essential first st^ep in/iraplementing the new policy is pronioting 
its adcept^nce, HSST/CD^'^training should be seen' as'a reasonable and 

, practical 'wa^^; both to ijnprove the competencies - and hence the effective- 
ness « of H4^d Start s^aff, and to enhaifce Individual status and career 
oppoi^tunities. All persons participating (college and university 
faculty, 4Iead Start/ staff and adniinistrators , train^e.s, Head 'Start 
Cateer Devej^optnent' Cotmnittee meznbersj^^ paretics) ^should j^be fully infonned 
a^ollt the goals, %)hil OS ophy, and training plan of the Chil^d Devt;lopment 

/Associate progriti/« , Trainees, t)articula]«ly^ should be aware that the CDA 
program, is an 'Experimental program, and that assessment and credentialling 1 
systems are beinl^ developed. All- programs imjp lamenting CliA training are^ 
part of the developmental, effort. • - • / . 



SfitECTION OF TRAINEES 



Head ^St art. Supplementary Training policy (see 1-33-324-2-40, sectioq B) 
calls for. me^^tlng OCD's-ci>mmltroents by providing degree-oriented training to 
currently enfotle^^non-clasdroom staff and classroom ^taff who are close 
to achieving degrees « Priority for CDA training will be given to class- 
room staff currently enrolled in KSST but •excluded from degree programs 
because they have attained insufficient crecUts to continue under the 
specific policy provisions. As resources' permit others shouli|r^e 
encouraged, including: * ' 

I. Trainees covered under sections 5. la and B*lb who have acquired 
66 credits toward, a bachelor's degree and 45 cr'^dits toward an 
associate of arts^degtoe. Including these trainees can 
demonatrate to other trainees that CDA tiraining, and t^^ CDA 
credential, is valuable to those who have degrees, or want them. 
Also,' these trainees.;jften pirovlde role models 'for other trainees', 
and can possibly assist in the training program. If they wish, 
they should have the opportunity to be evaluated with respect to ^ 
the CDA cctmpentencies and to take all or parts of \1X>A training 
'in order to obtain all the co&petencies and receive thaJLr CDA ^ 
credential. The, amount of training' involved should'of course, 
depend on the "ttxnpetency level** of tK^ trainee rather than on 
* the number of credits formerly accrued'. ^ 
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2. Other classrooo perionnel not currently enrolled in HSST. 

for whom CDA training and, credentialUng- would be' appropriate " 
and desirable CDA training would be appropriate ill Zl- 
classroom staff occupying new staff roles that Involve knowledge 
•or acquisition of a substantial proportion of the CDA competen!Ls 
for example, home visitors in a hom?--based program. 

. • ■ / l\ ' •/ - 

There are. several strategies that can be aaopted in selecting HSST/CDA 
lu TlL N "f'^-J -PP"-ch involving all or LarfJ 

all of the staff at-a given local prog'ra^ - hedd teacher, assistant 
teacher teacher aide, non-classroom It^ff for whom CDA training 11 
appropriate Thi^str«,tegy £.^»ost likely to make an it^pact oJ^thJ 
quality of tliat parlicuUr program. Another strategy i^to seJect 
e™;"ir T as number pf Credits previously 

^Blatant teach«^^, teacher aide), a specified number of trainees fro.^ 

program, etc Other criteria might include the following: c^Sidatea 

py^ise in work with children and their families; candidates showing 

S^'or^vrilJbfr^rTr"^ relations; candidates having previously made 
use of available training opportunities. A third strategy i. to select ♦ 
tirainees on the basis of current ifevel of competency, either the Zlt 
competent staff members (they can finish quickly and'can^Jp oJCJ)- 
"^K ^^^^''^ staff members (thiy Jeed training L« than tSe 

others). Participation £n PSST/GDA training should b! ^[Jnt." 

Ideally, HSST/CDA tracing is best approached as a cofiiination of 
inservlce training, academic training and on-the-job trainlA for the 
entire Head Start teaching staff. In addition to the tral^ «L 

ifer'LS llTJTt "'i' institution wiS an ifcsT 

?S! ^i„S^ f ^ " assist .each other in attaining, tfte I 

tlacw'tr 'i''- i«'=l"'ii»8 the most compeJeSt he'ad^ 

P'^g'"! "director,' can benefit from identifying his or her 
1)4"^^" weaknesses with respect to the CDA cdmpet^iei. it L 
desirable for staf f .involv^ m HSST/CDA trWnlng t7be at v«ious levels 
?L':?55Jf 4n»Merable experien« and ski! JtSIrs In 

the middle and some inexperienced persons. A cooperative approach is 

oHe^ loblJ' ""f '° -or^c^SeteSt t 

his or her JobMn order to improve the program for the children. 

fcoUNSELING # . ' 



Counsel-ing will be essential to help individuals benefit from training 
programs,. The average trainee will need help ilT framing both TreT 



V 



r 



g^als and pertcmal and prof«aai(mal ob1ectiv*« 4« -^.Lj 

helping trainee! under.tend the value of CDA coaipetency-bMid tr.lJin. 
for tb«uielvea and the children. ^«d in adjuatlS to ?he "SewJcJl^n 
the organization of training a. a fe.ult oJ l-pSnentl'J; jjf Jj:?::^,!" 

^ The concepta.of level, of coiipetency .and of profe.aloaal aelf-develo««nt 
with reapect to the CDA co^etencle. will need .xplanatioi! HSBrtrSJ^^L 
who are working In re.pon.lMe te«:hln8 role, and i^th^.i^f 
competent teachera nay see no need for coM»et<in^» K!!-/^r^; . V 

to tram... riw fMt tlir..t««l 1,, th..M.. it b.lM ....I.Ii ?i . 
in «MltlM, »». «pMl.nc«l.tr.ln... .ho h.», .ooulr«l tiMt or 111 of ' 

CCXHlDINATlOir , 

?^°.^;f^T^^^"*• fipoo.m. for «.klng .nr. that ther. 

la .ufflcl^nt planning and coordlaatlon moag the v«r*2. ««iM^t«i«?!!H 
in laipleneStlng HSST/CDA training. BSST^eS .lil;^ S!S3 S 

SJ\"Ji'^ iSr^'y '"^ ^inl^ration. Ita^^l^ctJ^iL^Jff 
OCD Regidnal ^fice at.ff «,d otbera to feolUtate th."«?I«^oJM. ' 
of conversion from an acadeialcally-baiid iyate. to co-pe^JScnbHS 
design for^tralning. Coordination .h«»«ld involve thrfoll^fng ^Jup., 

' ^' B»<d Start Career Devel.*,^^ ^Mtto 

SvlSi^^ Jli^J' 'S^* tralneea. tbk Career 

SjffJM^**** •«P«e£«tiina. They can 

facilitate cooperative plinttiot b«ti»eeii m$d Start program 
JSS:!"?"^ •M.aSSt/cpA trainee, .o that lndlildu3[«d. . 

a^'r*2a^jort^,.iijL"r'- •^•.^ ^-"^""^ ? 

• ^tn^tration of ^ed gtar^ 9»./ .ld'Dei>»U«,a«^ ^ ni-.>. 

ad«inl.tratlon of the child developiMnt eentef ia ealfSia}. 




Head Start ^adainittrators can facilitate itafi acceptance of ' 
training and also facilitate training by finding ways to , 
maximize on-site training and integrati6n of academic and on- 
the-job experiences. The provision of released time £6r cQurae n 
work and seminars, cooperative planning of schedules, enthiisiasm 
for exchange placements, or field visits and interest in trainees^ 
progress shotfld probably be preconditions'. for trainees' participa- 
tion, . ' , 



Idnca^ion Staff of Head Start Child Development Centerp . 

Education staff who hJve acquired the CDA compateneles and/or 
who have bachelor's of master's degrees in child development or' 
early childhood educatlim cat work with the HSST program s 
supervisors. As on-sltt personnel they can provide valuable 
support in helping trainees vith fewer skills to acquire the 
CDA competencies. Ample time should be provided th plan child 
development center staff responsibilities so that some meirfjers 
of the educat-ional staff can tissumb this role* 



4. Trainees. 

Prior to selection ell potential participants should be fully 
infdrmed about the goals and expectations of the 'CM. program, 
' and its simllaritlea and differences in reMtlon to the former 
HSST program? The entire Itead Start staff should be made aware 
of what competency-based training is, what the CDA comept is, 
, and how it relates to the Head Start Xmprovenent and Im^ovatlon* 
effort. Staff should) Ikmderstand the relationship between the 
CDA competencies and the performance standards for Head Start 
program quj(llty. ^ 

5, Parents.' 



ptirents sh^uld^e informed about the goals of CDA tralntttg and . ' 
their relationship to a quality preachool program* theist? . n 
. ivggeatlgmi aUdlhalp IMl^be aought in providing trainees with 
' experiences and Inf orMtton which will help in the acqufaition .of 
specific competenciea; for example, in coordinating chl Id-rear Ing^ 
practices and e?cpeetatlons betwMn ho^e and center (competency 
area E), and. in helping build children's positive eilf^cocicept 
'and individual strength (competency area C). 

Parents can also be enlisted as '1)ack up partners'' (substitutes) 
for trainees on a paid or volunteer basis. 

6. College, Faculty and Administration . >. • 

, Support from colle0fe faculty and administration will be crucial f 
in revising the curriculum and in developli^ n^w systems % for 
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granting criedit and making scheduling flexible. CoUege 
faculty are of course, valuable resource persons for particular 
content or cotDpetency areas. ^ 

?• HSST Program Field Work Supervisory atid/or Academic Instructors . 

Supervisors and instructors in this progr^im should be advisors. 
- , and facllitors of learning not traditional authority figtl^s. 

Each trainee should be assigned to a supervisor or advisor who 
will ^uide the trainee through the training 'experiences, whether 
field or academic. A jiiseful but^ dif f icult-to-achieve Jtrainer/ 
trainee ratio is 1 to 10 or 1 to 12. The supervis^ should assist 
' the trainee to relate the theoretldal content to theNfleld 
experience and- vice .versa, ajid, will be the .key person In training 
for CDA competencies. Personal an4 professional counseling ' 

should also be included in the supervisor's role. ♦ ^ 

* * *^ 

In order to achieve a workable trainer/trainee ratio, many HSST/ 
CDA programs will nead to draw :>n tlie flead Start staff to help 
provide field supervision/ Soma HSST ^program «taff might assume 
the role of a "trainer of * trainsrsV, aiming fork's multiplier 
effect. He or she cati work coDperatively with sel^ected Head 
Start staff and administration, who will In turn work with JiSST/CDA 
* trainees. 

8. ' CDA Consortium . 

. HSST/CDA project managers w^ll need^ to be informed of the work* of* 
the CDA Consortium in developing ^assessment /and credentlaf^ling 
procedures. Son* HSST? CDA programs m^ wish to field test" 
particular assessment 'procedures, or participate in other 
activities of the regional clusters established by the Consortium. 
(See C^he appendix for a list*) 

9. CD^ Pilot Training Projects . 

As information' concerning trailing models, materials, and 
^ approaches becomes available from the pilot pro^Jects, it 
will be made available to HSST Institutions. * * 

PROGRAM .ALTERNATIVES ^ 

For Fiscal Year 1974», HSST grantees who provide training f6r .classroom 
staff not nearing completion of, a degree program have the options of : 
a) full conversion to CDA comp^tency-based training; b) an' approved 
transitional program for providing CDA competency-based training; and* 
c) an approved innovative alterpatlve for providing competency-based 



trailing. Each .option If discussed below^ vltli suggestions given for 
oeetlng the criteria specified. 



i 



FoiT^ general description of the 
pomponents of CDA training see 
Chapter 5 . 



Option A. Training 

• ^ Crlterlenfa^ Training Otganlged Around Cotipetencies 

Each component of the training program ahould. relate to specific, 
Cllild Developnept Associate SMopetenciee* The entire training 
program should ultimately lead to tha attainment of all of the 
CDA com^tencies. ' ^ ^ ' , 

Curricula will have to be revised \o insure^ that all Courses mAl or^ 
^'Experiences relate to the CDA cbaqpetendeSi and that all components of 
th^ trailing pre) gram Reflect Individual' trainees* needs (strengths and 
weaknesses with respect to the competencies) rather than institutional 
requirements.' Separate consideration may be needed for the following 
categories of trainees': % 

' "* ^ * 

1. Entry level trainees with little or no experience. The ^ 
training program should be organized to help them acquire 
•over a period of time all of the CDA competencies. 

2« Trainees with some experience jand several previous N^ourses in 

Akild development' or' early childhood education* They will need_a^ 
coiq>rehensive program Hut should not have to repeat previous 
" learnings. - * 

3, Experienced trainees who have been enrolled in HSST and have 
taught for several ^years. They will need a more individualized 
-evaluation' with respect to ttie competencies and individually^ 
focused on-the-job experiences*.* ^Tte training program should be 
' organized so *that trainees can acquire the particular set of 
competencies needed for CDA status. ^ 

Crl^terloi>(b)' Credit . r ^ 

HSST grantees 9 if diey a^e colleges or unlveraltlers^ must offer 
valid credit tSt COA training. Grantees that are not colleges or 
Vmlverslt^les should work with nearby colleges and universities to 
obtalp credit for trainees. ' * 
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creaxc is expeciaiiy imporcanc given tue pasc ut^^tee-oriencc^cion oi n^bi\ 
and thtf h^ewness of the CDA credential program. !f$ST/CDA training prggratos 
which are Nbased on the traditional system of 'courses and credits will 
need to work' out an alternative system for- granting' credit for CDA 
training. Where HSST programs currently Involve a large number of 
institutions,\it might be more manageable to grant credit through a 
single institution. Every effort should be made to provide transferable 
credit that is \pplicabl% toward a degree. (See Chapter 5 for a vartety 
of suggested mechani'sms) , (. 

Crlterlo n( c) g^pervtsed Field Work . 

Approximately 50\percent or more* of the trainees' total training 
time must ^e^spenti in supervised field work. 

Supervised field work is Wucial to the; development of competeticy. For 
Head Start classroom staff, the trainee's major field ''placement" will 
undoubtedly be the Head Stkrt Child Development Center in which he or she 
is employed. However* this does not mean that 'training" will consist; of 
routine work in the trainee's own classroom. The 50 percent of the 
trainee's total %ime which i« /'supervised" should involve: 

1. Being observed by an HSST supervisor folUwedkJy an individual 

conference or informal conversation. * 

*2. Being videotaped, o^ audio taped - or doing this oneself,, 
followed by conversation or ?elf-evaluation. 

3. .Observing peers, or being otserved 

4. Attending "integrative seminar^" in which teacher behaviors are 
related to theoretical knowledge in terms of "What I saw this 

, ^ morning. . • , . if' 



*5. Watching teaching demonstrations 



6. Visiting other preschool prografia or child development cethers 

y 

c 

7» Attending on^ite workshops focused on curriculum axeaa or 
teachiia^ metgjbds with immediate application 

The role of the HSST/CEA program superviifor is to guide the field 
experienc<f so that it is a dynamic learning experience. The^ supervision 
process should focus on the individual's role in the classroom as a 
tfeacher of yoyng children. 




For CDA training In other settlngi^ particularly for entry Uvel 
trainees, special attention must be paid to finding field placenents 
in which the other staff oeoabers provide excellent models- for the 
trainee to follow. Because this flexibility is not often ppsslble for 
HSST txAlnees already employed in Head s£art settings^ and because ^ 
^regardless of^ro^am quality trainees need tc^ experience other 

settings, the HSST pro|^t manager or field supervisor should supplement^ 
on-thf-job 'experience wlth^ a var4.ety of/other experiences . For example: 
^iise of films and videotapes; teaching demonstrations; field visits to 
other preschool centers; exchangie placements among HSST/CDA trainees 
•employed in different Head^tart Centers; paired exchanges, in which 
two staff mead>ers exchange positions at regular intervals. Additionally, 
the project manager or field work supervisor should make every effort to 
-coordinate HSST/CDA training with other HeAd Start preservlce and in- 
service training. Where experieiTces for example, f ilms can be mde 
available to the whole stai^f of a pro^^ram rather than a single trainee, 
this would be advantageous' in several ways* 

HSST/CM trainees employed as classroiim personnel are not usually viewed 
as **ledmers." Even though they are (inrollled In a professional training 
program, certain expectations and res :rictions are often imposed on the 
trainee because he or 8*he^ is also an (iiqitloyee. The supervised field 
experience should start with the basic assumption that the trainee, 
regardless of job status, is in the t>roces8 of profeipional self- 
development.' The on-the-job es^perlence should be viewed as an internship 
(to use the medical model)' in which skills, knowledge, and competencies 
are enhanced until final credentialli ig takes place. Trainees should be 
ta:pected to teach others what^they ar»i learning and to* make continuing 
contributions to improving the quality of the program foi* children as 
part of their professional development . In return, it is vftally-^ 
important that Head Start program dir<ictors reciprocate by providing 
trainees with released time, approvin;^ of exchange placemei^s, arrang- 
ing for parents to be ''back up partpevs,'* and in other ways facilitate 
t)ie trainee's professional growth. 

Crlterion^d) Integration ofA^demlc and Field Experiences 

Training must be organized so that acadenl. and field work are 
integrated . 

Host collegiate institutions sef academic work and field experience as 
separ^e entities. HSST curricula has often Consisted of separate 
cuurseW in content areas which were not necessarily related 'to the 
dovelo^jment of competenties . 'Conversion to a CDA •'curriculiarf** will 
r ioul^e training programs to reconceptualize curriculum, so that, field 
aid-icademic work are integrated and ire directly related to the develo^- 
irint pf specific competencies. In addition tp curriculum revision, 
ir;eting this criteria may involve reo.^ganizing components of (raining 
aid changl^ staffing patterns T (Stnctural ways to integrate academic 
aid field work are shown in Chapter 5.) 
/ 
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CrlterionW Indlyldtuilizatton with Rggpect to CoMp»tencle8 

TraJ^ning must be. individualised according to each trainee's 
strengths and weafcnesses* with respect to the CDA tonpetencies . 
<e.g.. Upon entry, a trainee's work with children is e»|aluated 
and a plan for training developed that has fit least soiss components 
that are individualised according to individual trainees* previous 
experience and expertise. Interim evaluations^are made as training 
progresses, and counseling is provlde4 vuntil both trainee-^nd 
trainer decide that the trainee has acquired the GEA competencies 
and is ready to apply for assessment ^for the CM credential) ! 

Participants in HSST/6wc training will eater the program with varying 
experiential and acadiAdc backgrounds. Appraisal of already attained 
competencies and assessment of the "competency level"' of each participant 
is an essential aspect of an individualized training program* It is 
extremely important that assessment be presented as ongoing and part of ^ 
the training process. A*climate for learning should be establishe'd In t 
whith all participants see themselves as involved in a process of 
professional self-developmen^hlch Includes ongoing assessmei^t as one 
training strategy* for developing competency and as one component pf 
the training program. BSSl students who have had both academic 
training and classroom experience and have attained careers as assistant 
teachers and head teachers thrdugh the Head Start career develofnnent 
l^tdder ^e sometimes extremely threatened ^y the prospect of being 
•*evaj.uated" for competency^ So, too, are people trained under HSST 
who have attained teaching positions through career ladders, and 
possibly degrees, but who could still benefit from CM competency-based 
training. In no way should Head Start staff b^ ^reatened with loss of 
position or statms for participating in CM training. (See Chapter 5 
for very specific suggestions regarding initial appraisal, developing an 
individualized training plan, etc.) 

CrlteriCg^i.) Flexible Scheduling 

Training must be flexibly scheduled so that length of training 
time can vary and so that exit from th# training program depends 
on each trainee's acquisition of the cM competencies. 

f 

Although most HSST programs have endeavored to be responsive to the 
needs of trainees, the schedule, calendar and structure which exists in 
most academic Institfitions ^as often liiposed itself on training. Semester 
hours, and ficademlc calendars are not always compatible with the learning 
needs of trainees. To meet the HSST/CM guidelines, training cycles will 
need to be made flexible and adaptable to particular trainees Although 
ideally a training cycle should be designed for each trainee, this Is 
usually not realistic. So^ structure must be adhered^ to. Nevertheless, 
a trainee* 8 length of time in a training program should be dependent on 
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acquisition of the CEA conpfttencies, not on a predetermined length of 
training. Suggestion* for establishing training cycles are given in 
Chapter 5* 

Option B> Transition to CEA Tralnini^ 

This option allows for a staged transition in situations in which it 
is not possible ta put all the elenienta If CWLXtralning in place by 
FY 1974. Three of the six criteria oust be Mst/^lrjcluding Criteria (♦) 
(training organized around the CEA coopetencies), Criteria 0^) offering 
valid, credit), and one other element of training chosen at the disgression 
of training program. The grartt package must ehov a. plan for con^) lying 
with all tixL.criteria by FY 1975. (See Section 1-40, A.i. of the polity 
tssuauce.) ^ 

Option C. An Innovative. Conpetency-Based Alternative »\ 

Option C allows training programs more latitude in organizing th^r 
program to meet particular local needs of situations. It mighf be" 
chosen In programs M»re a significant number of trainees are eiq>lo^d 
in Head Start cenLfers ch&osing a home-based program option, or where \ 
bllingual/bicultutUl programs necessitate special training risquirementi 
However, thp basic ^alements remain constants The program must be 
competency-based, include a large component of supervised field work, 
integrate aca/t^mic and field work, include evaluation of both the 
alternative -draining approach and the,traineea' progress, and carry valid 
credit. <; A special review process will ensure that Ae alternative 
approach adheres to sound concepts of developing staff coin>etency. (For T 
the specific criteria, see section 1-40, A. 7 of t& policy issuance). 
HSST grantees who choose this option will, he engagedUn work of a more 
developmental nature. They should plan to work closely with the CDA 
Consortium to coordinate training «nd assessment. They should also plan 
to work with CDA pilot training sites where this Is practicable. 

LOCALIZED FUNDING 

In several regions, HSST funding has been decentralised so that the 
majorfty of HSST grantees are local Head Start prograM rather than 
colleges or universities. The HSST policy issuance and the suggMtlons 
In this chapter generally assttee that the grantee is a college.or university 
Head SUrt programs that have HSST grants will be expected to negotiate, to 
the greatest extent possible, an appropriate competency^based training 

various cpllegee w diversities presently provldlM 
HSST, or with other Ins tltutljjRs which might d velop an* appropriate CDA 
training program In accordance with the criteria In section 1-40 of the 
policy Issuance. .Head Start HSST grantees my wish to draw upon the 
resources of the region, with help from the regional or state training 

office. The following suggestions may be helpful to Head Start HSST 

grantees: 

f ■ ■ . 
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Identify the child care progriM in your region whoee directors 
are intereete'd in etaff training. Coneider including otAei| - 
publically funded prograne and private agencies^ not Juat Head 
Start programs. - v 

^ ' 1. ♦ 

Form a local conaortiua to Im) aeaaea local needs, (b) idei^tify 
local rasotnrces for training (people, facilities,, laateriala^, 
and (c) develop a plan for providing CDk training cooperati^ly . 

Organize field training, vlth agency rMources, sharing training 
materials, and Ming, aids ting staff as supervisors -and/ or 
instructors vhere they have sufficient expertise Contract ^ 
for workshops or 'cotirsea needed to cooplate the progrsA*. 

^Involve the OCD Regional Of f ice« in negotiating with acadtndLc 
institutions for tredit and tor contract ^coMfSea^ and/or other 
services • 
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CHAPTER 5. GENERAL GUIDANCE FOR 
CDA TRAINING 



This chapter distills informstion taknn from the funding 
guidelines for CDA pilot training projects end also ideas 
fron the pilot training projects themselves. As such » 
this is the most complete explication of the concept of 
CDA training. It Is meant as a source of ideas for Head 
Start Supplenierttary Training project maragers in co^lying 
with the new HSST policy and for others vrtio are interested 
in the CDA concept. 

"OBviously, this Krtll not be the final, definitive statement 
regarding training for Child Development Associates.* The 
concept is new. Traitiing strategies are still being - 
developed. The CDA pilot training projects and the larger 
number of HSST/ct)A training progrsms will themselves 

. generate new knowledge concerning tiow best to organise 
ind execute the training task. Thi^ suggestions given in 
this chapter are only suggestions. There ar^ many other 
ideas. Nevertheless y here Is a beginning - ideas, 
information and auggestions for organising and implementing 
CDA training. ^ 
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USST/CDA TRAINING PROGRAMS COMPARED WITH ( THER CDA TRAINING PROGRAMS " 

HSST/CDA training programs » the CEA pilot training projects and • ' 
training programs initiated by other jigenc ies using their own 
resources will sHare many similarities as partners in the development 
and Implementation of CJ)A training strategies. It will be helpful 
for all trailing programs to share infotmati^ and to vork 
co<*peratively with the CDA Ccmaortium t^ field test and/or incorporate 
^ assessipent procedures as they are developed. The major difference 
between CDA training offered through Head Start Supplementary 
Training programs and other CDA training programs will, probably 11« ^ 
in the range and diversity of both the trainees and participating 
institutions. In.HSSTACDA programs^ trainees will be Head Start 
employees, most likely working full -time in Head Start Child 
levelopnje'nt Centers. Moat HSST grantees are colleges and universities, 
except in cases where funding has been localised and granW go directly 
to Head Start programs. In the CDA pilot training projects, the mix 
of trainees and institutions is Intentionally wide. 



Trainees 



CDA training is expected to be appropriate fpt people of different 
ages and from a wide variety of backgrounda * experienced workers in 
early chlldl.ood programs » young men and nooien wanting to enter the* 
child care profession .older women who want to return to work after 
raising a family. While HSST/CDA training programs will focus on 
training Head Start classroom staff » the C^A pilot projects are choosing, 
a mixture of candidates ^ employed and unea^tloyed^' experienced and 
Inexperienced; from Head Start and from other ptilic and proprietary - 
preschool and 4ay care programs. In selecting trainees from other than 
Head Start programs, OCD recommends the follovlrtg three minimum 
standards. Other selection criteria are left fo the diacretion of 
the program managers. ' 

X. Trainees should be selected idko reflect the ethnic and 
racial population they are expected to ferve. 

2. Trainees should be age 17 or high achool graduates. 

, 3. Trainees 'must meet local health requirements for working 
^ with. young children. 
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CP* training can b6 sponsored by a variety o£ institution^ or groups 
o£ institutions. The following Is a patf^lal list of possible training 
Ins tl tut ions : \f 

1. Regional Tralitlng Offices State Training O^flbes 

2« Jiuman resources commissions 

\ - ^ ^ ^ 

^^3. Established day care and Head Start centers or other preschool programs 

4* State or local agencies which license and set standards, for 

services to children * . 

5, Neighborhood and community organizations 

6* High schools 

>. Private organizations (profit or nonprofit) 

8, Mental %alth institutions, and/or clinics ^ ^ 

9* Vocational technical schools ^ ' p 

10, Groups o^aifLzed for the advancement of ethnic groups 

f ■ 

11* High schbol adult education programs 

12. Extension services of colleges 

13. Gonmmnity and Junior colleges 

14. Colleges and universities 



■ (- 



15. Earlv ehlldhood educatldn task forces or consortia 
orgSttlzed on a statewide or regional basis. 

Training Institutions are encouraged to work out cooperative arrangements 
with other ot^anizations;' for exa^le, a coiwmnity college working 
cooperatively Mith a day care association, or a regional training 
consortium working throxigh the extension division of a Iqcal college. 
Some training institutions may see their roles primarily as developing 
and testing training materials and providing technical assistandi^i^n 
this case, another group vould carry out the actual training. TheVCDA 
pilot training profScts'' Involve this kind of cooperation ^mong diverse 
Institutions. 



\ 



Training programs are encouraged to establish a CDA advisory board which 
represents comoiunlty groups I ting served by local early childhood prd^rams 
The projecL director of the training progrm shoi Id take the lead In 
; Instlttit^tig the local advisory board. Advisory boards shjul^ Include 
parents or preschool children and CDA trainees. If existing advisory 
boards are utlll||^ed, they could play a val\iable role In helping to develop 
and revlfew .he tDA traltilng plan. Thsuesuggested role of the advisory 
board would be to review the overall training program and suggest 
Improvements. For Head Start Supplementary Training programs, th^s 
function may .>e served by Jihe Head Start Career Development Committee. 



OBJE^IVES OF CDA TRAINING 

The pbvlous, if aim of CDA training is to help trainees 

Incorporate the CDA competencies Into their everday behavlqr and 
thus^ become recognized Child Development Associates* This implies 
a process of professional sel£-devel(5pment in which both trainee and 
trainer are working together to help the trainee master the coiupetencU.e8. 
In addition to acquiring the competencies, there are four overarching) 
goals which rel^ate tQ status and advancement in the ^arly childhood 
education profession. Some trailing activities will not relate directly 
to the competencies but instead riL these objectives: ^ 

1 , Acquisition of the CDA Rolei, ' r * ' 



Helping trainees to deve]Lop positive concepts of their om 
work roles, Interrelationships if^th parents, program directors^ 
medical and social workers, other staff members,. and comnunlty 
groups; and. to examine the ^cpectations held fot' them by others. 

2. D^elopment of Teeching Style > - ^\ ' , ' * * 

Helping trainees to understand and refine their. own inter- ^ 
pe4.'Sonal styles in relating to childrefk, parents « colleagues- 
^fid others. - - ^ 

3. Acquisitipn of vTeaching Teichnlques > / ^ 

S . 

Helping trainees acquire specific techniques and skills in 
working with children in classrooms and other group settings. 
(This goal is directly related to acquisition of the CDA 
competencies.) 



4. Socialization into the Profession* 



r 



Helping trainees acquire a broad background in the field of 
early childhood education and the sojcial issues associated 
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vlth progr«M for young children. Helping tralneM 
acquire « professional self-lnege, conml :Sent to the field 
and a ;«nse of InvolvaiMnt In proflsslonil groups and 
activities. „ 

ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CDA TRAINING 

Although each CDA training {Program Is expected to be ioneiihat unique 
In Its organisational pattern sad approach to training, all are expected 
to share the following characteristics. (These »re essentially the 
same criteria with, which Head Start Suppleaentar Training institutions 
must comply under the new HSST lollcy issuance.) / ^ 

1. Training is based upon acquisition of the CDA conpetencies. 
Each component of the -training program relates to the 
development of specific competencies « ihe entire training 
program ultimately leads to the attainment of all of the 
CDA competencies. 

2. A minimum of 50 percent of the trainee's total training 
time is spf^^t in supervised field \K>rke 

3o Training is organised so that academic and field work are 
an Integrated ^et of experiences. 

4. Training, is individualised according to each trainee V 
strengths and weaknesses wjth respect to the CM comp itencies. 

"(e.g.. Upon entry, a trainee's work wlfch children is . valiiated 
^and a plan for training developed that has at least scime 
% components that^are individualised according to Individual 
trainees ' previous experience and expertise. Interim ^ 
evaluations are made as training progresses, and counseling 
is provided lunttl both trainee and trainer decide that the 
trainee has acquired the CDA competencies and is ready to 
apply for assessment for the CDA credential.) 

5. Training is flexibly scheduled so that length of training 
program depends on each trainee \s acquisition of the CDA 
competencies. 

6. Vlherever possible^ valj|^redlt accompanies CDA training. 

The following diagram Illustrates the basic Da..ern of CDA training. 
The chart which follows ic lUustfates the i&Jor differences between 
CDA training and traditional fbrms of training. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCES 



Settings, for 'ield Placement ^ 

Supervised fteld e^eriencee are cvucial fcr helping trainees 
acquire the CDA competeiiciee. Office of Child 'Development guidelines 
state that 50 percent of the* trainees' total training time should 
be spent in supervised field work In early ciiidhood settings vhere 
a trainee can be a responsible mepiber of a ciild development staff. 
Settings may include Head Start Child Development Centers, day^care 
centerif , laboratory schools connected vlth c3l leges or universities, 
or vit% high schools or vocational /technical schopls kindergartens 
pre-kindergaxtens, extended day care programs, nuriery sphools, or 
some' Vonbinat ion of several of these pr<^xrams« ' - 

0 

« 

When trainees are placed in field settings not under the direct control ^ 
of the CDA program staff, the following are criteria recaonended for 
selecting settings for field placement. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



* 

The setting should be a good example of a developmental 
program^^for^oung children. 

The setting should be Staffed by adults who are good models 
for the trainee to -observe and foMov. 

4 

The setting should have at leaat one s^af f mender who has 
outstanding capabilities^»r working with young children and 
other staff menders, and «ho\is willing to help the CDA 
trainee acquire the CDA competencies. This person should 
possess the CDA competencies, be knowledgeable about the 
objectives of CDA training, possess sicill in wrking wicK 
trainees, and be willing' to assume extra responsibility in • 
working %^th the trainee and^with the CDA project staff. 
Whenever possible, compensation should be provided - in status, 
timev^-erT'^oney cr a combination of these and other factors. 
This supporting staff member, menbers of the CDA project staff, 
and the trainee should wo^k togethei to plan on«*the-job respon* 
sibilities and txperiences which will help the CDA trainee 
acquire the competencies. 



T^he setting^ shpi 
to have genuine 
the staff ?eam. 
parents, partlcp 
and evaluation c 
responsibilitiei^ 
The trainee shot 
hnnds" assigned 



Id ^provide the trair 
responsibility as a 

He or she shouldlr 
pate and assist ffrt 
f the childrens* prr 

appropriate to. the 
td not be conslderec^ 
only to clean-up am 



ee with the opportunity 
functioning member of 
teract with children and 
he design, implementation 
gram, and have other 
particular field placement. 
b:, an ^'extra pair of 
non- teaching ^tasks • 



lajor field placements should be In gro^> programs for cfjlldreh three 
to six years of age/ Trainees should i^ork 1^ programs enrolling 
various age groups felthln this age rslnge In order to acquire knowledge / 
about developmental. characteristic9 and appropriate related teacher 
behavior. For example, if a trainee's experience has included work 
In a child care Renter where he or she was an aidr in a two year old 
group,, he or she should have some additional experience with t:hree, 
four, and five year olds. It is also important that primary fieU* 
experiences take place ifi settings similar to those in which a CDA is 
likely to work after training is comt>leted. If CDA trainees are most 
likely to be employed in urban preschool programs that ^erve primarily 
low- income ctilldren, field placement Should include somo^work with 
groups of children wko reflects similar socio-economic, racial, and 
ethnic characterise its. It would be inappropriate t<J place trainees 
only in private nursery school settingt^ serving primarily middle ^d 
uppef -class famlllos. • : * , - 

- . • / 

it is conceivable that in some Instanctas, the oniy available placements 
for, field experience may not be ideal examples of developmental programs ? ' 
fdr yowng children. Tl^ere may be staff .on site* who do not all provide 
excellent models for the CDA trainee to follow. When a choice is 
available, trainees should be placed in sites that are jest suited for 
learning competencies. When a trainee\s working full time, his or iher 
wdrk setting* may necessarily be his primary field placement « Tn such 
circumstance8^>^ne CDA- program staff must-find many ways to demonstrate 
good models of competencies to the traine^i^ni^lng a variety of methods. 
Use of film^-, video tap^s, written materials, demonstrations by trainer^ • 
and visits or short placements in demonstration child (development centers 
IT ay be alternatives which will broaden the trainee's knowledge of competent 
':eaching. When posfibley the CDA .program staff should take the additional 
responsibility of jielping staff irf thfe less-than-optlmum settings improve 
the quality of theit progrann, 

V / 

Field Supervision by the CDA Program Staff 

The process of supervision should focus on the trainee*! role in the* 
'classroom and promote an in-depth understanding of the complexities 
of that role. Continuing on-the*Jd> supervision should be the primary 
strategy for enhancing the trainee's level of competency. A team 
approach in whith the trainee, the CDA program training supervisor, and 
the staff of the child xare agency all participate is likely to be most 
.successful. Such an approach, can provide opportunities for immediate 
feedback, demonstration l^eaching. non-selfo^nscious observation, and 
individualization (»f training. 

The supervisor's mle jshould be one of an instructor, advisor, and 
facilitator rather than a visiting "authority figure" who observe^, 

I 




1 



) 



conments, and then leaves without a continuing corcnitTnent-^X^^ improving 
the' situation. The supervisor shculd*h«ve sSople t im^ at the field 
placement to become familiar with all aspects of 'the program and to develop 
a trusting relationship with the trainee and staf i . A feood ratio of 
supervisor to trainees is I tp 10, or i to 12. " * ' 

The CDA Program training' supervisor should sensitively and carefully 
observe and evaluate the trainee's work with chil<!ren, and regularly 
provide him' or her ^th useful feedback and supportive help^in 
improvin).; competence. In addition the supervisor /advisor shot^ld: 

I. Coordinate all aspects of training experiences. 

* t 

2^ Provide, on-site training support to the trainee to help* 
integrate the trainee's work exp^ience and academic 
experiences. ' 



3. 



4. 



Plan formal and informal experiences whic'\ contribute 
to the trainee's total learning. 



Provide counseling, both professional and persoi 
according to individual trainees* needs. 



)\al, 



Suggested 'Methods for Field Experiences 

< The following metliods are useful to highlight gooi models of teaching ^ 
and help traineeracquire the CDA competencies. 

li Demonstrations b/ the CDA staff or others, followed b> group 
discussion. — - 

4 

2. On-the-job discussions with other staff a \d CDA supervisor. 

3. Use "or audio-visual materials with prepared discussioi. 
guides that highlight examples of CDA competencies. 

4. Self-analyi'ls , guided by evaluation sheets or criteria supplied 
by CDA training staff. 

5. Use of vldt^o tape recorder^ or audio-tape .recorders to tape 
teaching for self-analysis or peer evaluation. 

6. Paired peer observations and* evaluation where two trainees work 
together to learn competencies. 

'7. Personal journals and dairies. 

8. Child ^stud": observing^ specific behaviors or doing case studies. 
(In «ill cases confidentiality of the children* s records should 
be preserved.) 
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9. 



10. 



.11 

12, 
13. 



Iuditrid.ual confereftce* with training supervfsor, follow. I by 
fo^dback and goal getting related to development of the 'DA 
competencies. * ' . , 

Discussion ^qupa or seminars in whicfi "Wha! fi'appened this " 
morning" is related to the CDA competencies, to theoretical 
knowledge of child growth and development, and to principles 
or curriculum and iijistruction . 

\ 

0h-8ite workshopg focused on currtcfalum. f^eachlng methods 
parent involvement and other subjects' related to CDA cocnpetency-- 
areas. ^ 

•r 

Field visits to experimental programs, canmunlty agencies'^ and - 
child ,care^ programs with different philosophies or physical set 
ups. * t »^ ' 

Exchange placements with other CDA trainees. 

Iiidependent projects. \ ' *• 



ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES - i ^ ^ 

Academic experiences should Hot be seen as separate areas of knowledge- 
to be required nnd mastered but as essential theoretical underpinnings'' 
for helping trainees understand and internalize the CDA competencies 
Academic expfiricnces should be directly related t6 CDA competency 
areas, ot parti, ular competencies, and/or^the general goals of CDA 
trafning. They should be based upon and integrated with field experiences 
and be indtvidujliz^d with respefct to each 'trainee' e needs and level of ' 
coinpeten.fcy. Academic experiences do not necessarllj have to take place 
tn formal courses but might involve seminars, independent study ^.le-tures . 
workshops, corrt'spondence jjouraea^J'jiilnicoorsea,'^^ 

It is generally more tvelpful to have these sessions In or near the center's.-, 
where trainees work- For example, If a trainee needs help with currlcutum 
for young children, Instructloa would .be more effective if it were done 
in the preschool center using available or made-on-the-spot materials 
Similarly, a lesson on children's art could use paintings made bv the 
children that d, y. Conriunity resources might be explored at a noarby 
pla/ground or tlie local public library. 



Suggested Content of^ Academic Experiences 



To desi-gn academic .experiences, training^; f should start wi-h the 

CDA competencies and use specific competencies as the basis for generating the 

academic component of training. Following is a/i outline of academic 
content derived from the competencies: 



i 



1 . Child Rrowth, developroent, and health , 

V 

This area relates to CDA Competency Areas A, C, and D, an* to 
the overall goals of helping trainees develop t:each!ng style dnd 
acquire teaching techniques. 



a. Knowledge of cognitive, social, and emotional stages of 
development in preschool children. 

b. Knowledge of physical growth and changes in^i^reschool 
children; 

/c. Methods of developing the trainee's capacity to recognize 
^ a child's capabilities 4ind potentials. 

d. Methods aifd techniques which help the ti^ainee learn to 
> take advantage of situations which will enhance the 

* Intellectual, emotional, physical and social growth of 
the ctilld . . (e.g., programming, curriculum, teaching 
^ * me thods,^^ teaching style.) ' 

e. ^thods which highlight ^nd demons^Ttate the interrelated less oi» 
all aspects* of growth ard development. ^ ^ " i 

2. History, philosophies, principles and practices in early childhood 
education . ■ ^ 

This .relates to the goals of helpi ng t rainees acquire ppsiti/e 
concepts of the CDA role and of becoming socialised into the 
profession. ^ 

a. Understanding. of the roles of various staff members In p 'eschool 
programs, and ot different staffing patterns. 

» b. Practical knowledge of past and current theories and practices 
In^ early childhood education:, phllospphles, types of programs 
and curriculum models. 



3. Ethnic Studies 



This relates to CDA Competency Area F. 



a. Knowledge of cultural and ethnic factors Influencing lif ! 
•^styles bf children and their parents. , 

b. Relationship of ethnic and cultural backgrounds of children 
to appropriate curriculum, materials and teacher behavior in 
preschoot programs. 



/ 

/ 

/ ( 



> 



4. Evaluation Methods : 

^ This relates to CDA Competency Area F. This does not mean that 
CDAs are expected to be highly competent in adtnmlsterlng tests 
or understanding statistics of research methodology. It refers 
to practical on-the-job methods of evaluation wltlch will help 
^ CDAs design and Implement the dally program and meet the needs of 
individual children. 

a. Jjechniques for ev luating child behavior and development. - 

b. Techniques for evaluating daily program ef f<ictiveness : 
S uggested Methods for Academic Experiences . 

Asid0 from academic courses, or In addition to coursework, the following 
methods may prove useful in designing theoretical experiences for CDA^ 
trainees «^ 

1. Courses^or lectures arranged from faculty or 'resource, persons ^ 
on the basis of student Interest or demard. 

2. Independent study or reading/arranged wit? faculty members. 

3. Workshop, seminars, and, small group discussions. 

4. Use of television for appropriate tiourses offered on educational 
.or conmerlcal stations, or for locilly de\ eloped programs showiT 

on closed-circuit systems, 

5. ^Correspondence courses. 

6. Programmed instruction, prepared m odules, or learning kctlvltv 
packages. 

f 

7. Suppletnentarv rea4ing assignments, followtd by discussion. 

8. Fjflras, vidt otapes,- and filmstripa. 

9. Mobile training units brought to the flelc placement site in 
a rural area* *^ ^ , . 

WAYS TO ORGANIZE AW INTEGRATE,' ACADEMIC AND FIELD lEX^ERlENfES 
* 

All academic and field experiences should bei systpalically planned 
and cooi-dinated around the acquisition of the competencies described 
• for ♦^he CliA. FielJ experiences shoul^ comprisfe approximately fifty 
•percent of traijiin; with academic experiences organized around the 
f/eld experience. Obviously, there is no one model for training 
which takes into account t»je differences in uponsoring agencies' 
geographic constraints, available facilities^ and training staff and 
. resources. The fbl lowing chart lllustratis wdys that vartodk 
sponsoring agenj/lr<r have proposed>to orgalilze J?he experience for 
,f rai nees . > — 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIVIDUALIZING PROGRAMS OF STUDY ♦ ^, ' 

Procedures for Individualizing programs of study ai^ closely ^related to 
evaluating each trainee's strengt!:8 and weaknesses irith respect to the 
CDA competencdfes and modifying the training program to lead to attainment 
of all of the competencies. Following are some .suggestions for accom- 
plishing 'this: # 

1. Arrange the co^npetencies in a series of learning' activities 
or experiences. Package them so that trainees can move 
through the sequence «t their own pace, and according to thei* • 
needs arfi interests. ' . . 

2. After the initial appraisal, place trainees in small groups- 
according to their strength! and weaknesses. Provide 
appropriate instruction in the form of mini-courses or 
directed field' experience. Change the composition of groups 

\ as some^ trainees acquire the particular competencies and are 
Veady to proceed with others) . 

3. Af^er\the initial, appraisal^ ask trainees to work at their 
own pace toward one competency at a time, or perhaps several 
competencies within a singje compltency area. 

4. Have each tr^nee work wi^ his or her' training supervisor 

to develop an individual ^lan that specifies the competencies 
the trainee needs to develop and the projected experiences in 
4iich he or she- is to p^ticipate in order to attain them. 

5. /^k each trainee to develop his own plan of study for achieving 
the CDA competencies. /(Provide advisers and potential field 
placeoents and experi^ces.) Allow trSlnees to acquire academic 
knowledge through for^ial course wort/or through independent 
study, consultation yith resource pe^^ons, and/or through studying 
films, tapes, and written n^terials. 1 

4 / i. \ ^ 

6. After the initial atppraisal^ Interpret tht resu^-ts to each 

^ trainee indivldualiy. If appropriate, teach the trainees to 
use the evaluation instrument themselves (e.gl, videotaped 
or aiwictaped segments of ceaching; .self-evaluation forms .) 
Outline with each^ trainee a series of training ohjectives 
that differ according to the levels of competency that he or 
she has reached. Organize training into modules which can 
be presented as needed. Have each module contain several, 
suggestions as to how training objectives might be reached. 
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ONGOING ASSESSMENT OF COMPETENCY n 

Assessment should be an ongoing pare of the training process, ft is 
especially important , that assessment be 9een as part of trainee's 
professional self-development. A learning climate should be establish^g=**^ 
in which, assessment and training build on Individual trainee'^ 
strengths* ' / • , 

Initial Appraisal 

' • » 

At the beginning of training, an initial' apDraisal of each tra'inee^s 
demonstrated com(>etencies should be made. Prior training, teaching - ' 
experience, and other relevant information should be considered. 
From this initial a;j^ssment of a trainee'ij ttrengths and weaknesses, an 
individualized course of study should be designed to lead to the 
acquisition of CDA competencies. This can be done In the following ways 
and in other ways, the reader may think of : ' ' 

individua l conferences with each trainee to discuss individual 
goals, attitudes toward children and teaching, and expectations 
of CDA 'training in light of pasf^work experience. 

\ ' • 

.2. Self-assess ment by each trainee of strengths and weaknesses 
in relation to the CDA competencies and to the personal 
capacities needed by Child Development Associates. ' 

3- Observati or of t)»ie trainee at work in a presehool setting, 
(This should be done by an experienced i)bserver several 
times at different hours of the .day." Each observation should 
be»at least one hour in duration.) ^ 

4. Assessment of previous academic and preschool work experiences 
through cumulative records and recommendations, if ;hey~a7e 
availabl%^ 

5 Feedback confertnp«n ^«^^h the trainee to discuss strengtl\8 

and weaknesses and to develop an Indl vidua llaed plan for tr,Tinlng. 

Ongoing Assessment, 

The aases n,ent process should be repeated at intervals until th.. trainee 
has acquired all of the CDA competencies, and both the training 
supervisor and the trainee agree that the trainee is ready to be "assessed 
for receipt of the (Da credential. In addition to the procedures 
suggested for initi. l «pvi ..lsal, ongoing assess..;ent can incladi the 
following procedure.'.; a 

1. Focused ConEerencea , Usinf; the CDA competoncy statements as a 
guide-, the supervisor and the trainee can diScuse areas of 
classroom activities in uiiich the trainee reels^he ha9 attairjed 
competency. A conference focusing on attained strengths 
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can reinforce trainees, allowing t^en to assess 'their proaress 
-,j^d encouraging them (after trust has developed) to look at 
tHemselves In tenns of weaknesses ^^s well as strengths. It 
can also help them Identify and plan with she supervisor an 
individual training 'design. / 

_ / - < 

2. seminars. Trainees with v^ked experience, background, and 
competencies can consider/classroom problens In relation to 
the CM competencies, ^e objective of suoh discussion is to 
promote unsplfconsclou#' analysis and problim solving. Those 
. who feel Inadequate lj< one area may be ab£ i to contribute" to 
a solution in another area. 

- 

^- Video tapes and/or/ tap e recordinff s. These cd*l be used not 

only as a tool to assess growth but also as a teachii^ strategy 
in which participant* analyze, discuss, and question ideas 
about children, /child development , and teaching competency. At 
first trainees ,^hould probably analyze the teaching situation 
rather than fpcus on specific adult-child Interactions. Gradually • 
as these discussions become less threatening^.^hT'group can learn 
to evaluate ^ach other ob jectivelyln^a-^sti^rtive and reinforcing 



^' ^Petency pfoTlW af each tralneg^. These profiles can include 
rtcords of observations or relevant discussions, statements of 
individual goals, self-assessments , individual trainirig plans, 
etc. The competency profile should be kept with the full 
% , knowledge of the trainee and would be used to help implement ^ 

the indiviilualized training prdgron. 

5. Feedback Conferences. Tn a feedback conference the trainee and 
supervisor jointly evaii;j|te the trainee's progress, sharing 
assessment ratings, and other pertinent observations. The trainee's 
'^""P«'^^"cy profile is a u»eful Record for feedback conferences. 

Final Assessment for the CPA Credential . 
^ ^ 

Systems for assessment and credentialling will be developed by the ciSA 
Consortium. They m^ include several of the assessment techniques 
mentioned above. Th Consortium expects to have developed a prototype 
^ assessment system By July 1973. This. will be a rough prototype system 

that will undergo further research and field testing during fiscal^year 
1974. For information clncernint Prototype assessment Instruments and 
probable credentialling procedures, contact the CDA Consortium. During 
fiscal yedr 1974, the Consortium expects to begin credentialling It has 
not yet been determined how many, trainees can t)e credentlalled during that 
year In part, this may be infLnenced by the demand from trainees and from 
training Institutions. / 

FLEXIB.LE S^'HEDUIING uff TRAINING TIME 

CDA training is expe. ted to be flexibly scheduled so that the length of 
Training time reflect s Individual trainee's ability to master and demonstrate 
the competencies. Variables that can influence training time are; 
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1. Trainees' exi,stinfe competencies acquired through previous 
experience by working with children. 



2. Trainees' knowled^ of early childhood education and ch Id 
development . 

3. Trainees' attitude toward and understanding of young cb Idren; 
and trainees' aptitude to acquire^kill.8 and competency ^ . * 

4. The amount of time spent in training, and the nature of the 
traini^ng program. ^ 

Ideally, a pro-am should be^ designed so that trainees may enter ab 
any time, ^nd leave When they have demonstrated the CDA competencies . 
Where this is not practical, one, way to approximate it is to create 
training cycles of ,2-6 months followed by procedures for exit or 
recycling. On no account should the leagth of training time be tie same 
for all trainees, or be dependent upoji completion of a specified number 
of credits or hours of supervlfeed experience. Training tifie sho ild relleet 
acquisition of competencies. 

The length of training time will varV v,?ith an estimated maximum time oJ 
approximatelii( two years. When tfaiuers and trainees are in agreement 
that GDA competencies are acquired - and the prequislte assessment and 
credentialling procedures have been developed by the* CDA Consortium - the 
trainee may apply^to be assessed for the CDA credential and fc^ftral staius 
as a Child Development Associate. 

Following is an example of one possible training cycle: 
Phase 1 . - ' 

• Organize training program. • * ^ 

• Select trainees. 

• Hold individual conferences with^ trainees. 

• Observe trainees and .hold initial appraisal conference . 

i^m Work out individualized trainlM design based on the trainee-,* 
strengths .3nd weaknesses. 



injK desigi 

Phase 2 . ^ — 



• Begin CDA training. 

• Integrate supervised field woricswith concurrent acadet ic 
experiences . 



Phase 3. 



9 Coiiduct ongoing assessment. 

V 



Ph ase 4 . » > . 

• Continue superv'^ed field work and ac^ac^emic work based on 
individual trainees* coopetenc} levels. 1 

1 

^hase 5 . • ' \ 

• As individual trainees acquire all of the CDA competencies/ 
cycle thetn out olf the training program. 

• For trainees who haviB not acquired all of the coittpetenc} es, cycle 

back to phase 2. Vary the academic and field experiences to 

help trainees develop *the specfic competencies that tht y lack.. ^ 
• » 



PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL COUNSELING 

One of the objecti^res of CDA trair ng i3 to socialize the trainet into 
the child care profession. To do ^his, personal and ptofeasiona i 
counseling should be helpful. Here are several suggestions: 



4. 



Contact child care Institutions and Inquire abqut ther 
n^ds for access to training opportunities for their staff, 
their' reaction to competency-based training,- avenues. 6or 
upward mobility for staff, etc. 

Early in the program, provide an* orientation to the world 
.of work in child care and early childhood education. 

EarFy in the program, provide trainees with opportuni ies 
to set personal and career goals. 



i\fes 



E&tablish counseling procedures which will allow trai^ 
to raise Und .(fiscuss issues and concerns relating to the 
prpgram and their own personal and professional development 
This will enable counselors to (a) help Individual trafnees 
with problem-solving; (b) make referrals to appropriate 
sources of help; (c) identify anticipated needs which the 
training program migbt address^ and (d) identify long-term 
career development goals « If individual trainees do not 
possess the capabilities for working wioVi young children, 
or have extraordinary difficulty in attaining the CDA 
competencies, the program staff may want to suggest other 
training prugrama fojr which the person may be more suited, 
.^uch areas may incliifde teaching older children pr adults, or 
working iiH)ther hunfan servic^'^eas ^^ucli as health or 
social services. 



Provide follow-up and placement services 
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PROVIDING VALID CREDIT 



U is expected that CDA trHning programs that are affiliated with 
colleges and universfties will provide trainees with valid cJedit 
applicable to degrees in child development or in early childhotxl. * 
education. Some CM training will be offered by Instltutlone tl at 
are not colleges or universities. It is hoped that they will l:nk up 
with some college or university to provide credit for trainees 
Listed below are ways of granting credit for CM training: 

1- gredit by CPA competency as8e««^.pn^ (m catalog terms, credit 

• by examination), with blocks of competencies being tra slated in- 
to course credits. The undferlyMig -^^.fption Lre is that 
competency is the primary criteria fyif credit rathe^ t >an the 
specific experiences leadin^o ccanpetency. 

2- ^^thP ^y/°"P^"^^°".°^ with courses defined in terms 

of the CDA competencies. Both academic work and f ield^periences 
can be translated into a speftfied number of credit units and 
related to new or existing courses. ThTformat of actual 
instruction can vary widely from formal coursework to on-site ^ 
seminars - learning modules, independent study, field trips and 
observation, etc. *^ 



^ observation, etc. 

^"'^f' l^<^omition of the CDA credential , Once the CDA is 
established as a credential, it could be considelTd as equival- 
ent to an associate degree, or as satisfying th^ Vequired 
l°''tfA 7^^'^ ^"'^ ^ «"ly childhood education 

i i";^ 'i^, f "'^r'- academic institutions have already 

f Indicated a favorable response to arrangments of this kind. 

Irans'ferability Impoltant in establishing systems of credit CDA 
n CDA draining is val^d; tfiat is, appliqable^to. a degree and. trans- 

I7l\ll credf^%^'"''l'""°"'- have pr^J^d 

Crhfi nr J external degree prop^ms of affiliated colleges. 

Ccher programs have arranged for trainees t^secure credits upon enfrj 
f )r previous "life experlAnces" or "significant learning." StiJl 
c :hets advocate the "upside down" curriculum, in which t student first 
; Tu lll'J; or her specialization i^arly childhood eduction and 
c uld development before taking the b^d general education courses 
1 squired for a bachelor's degree courses 
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SUCGESTTONS FOR REVISING EXISTING CUKHICULA 
ro CONFORM TO CDA TRAINING GUIDELINES 



Tlie following outline suggests a very simplified procedure to convert 
existing early childhood education programs to CDA training pro^'.raros 

StejQ. 

Examine course titles and their academic content In relati^onship 
to specific CDA competencies. Note areas of overlap and also 
areas of omission. 

Step 2 , 

»levise .xistlng courses and develop new ones so thjt each course, 
and all courses taken together, fosters development oi spec flc 
competencies. Make sure that all competencies are iAchided 

. Step 3 , ^ 

Examine the CDA competencies to determine what field experiences 
would foster the devclopropnt W specific competencies/ 

Step 4. 9 ^ 

4 

Develop a series of field placements and/or on-the-job experiences 
which will help trainees acquire specific competencies, and all 
the competencie/^ in turn. 

Step 5 . " 

Create administrative mechanisms to insure that arcademic wo k and 
field training are a set of integrated exper^eiices for trainees. 
• For example, cooperative planning and toordl nation among acidemic 
and field training staff is esseni Ul where these roles are ^ 
separated. Academic instructors s lould visit field trainin.; sites 
at frequent and regular intervals. Similarly, field superviaOM 
should be familiar with the contenc of academic materials pes^ntcd 
to trainees. 

^ * 

Step 6. 
. r 

Devise wa^ s to allow flexibility a3 that trainees can enter and leave 
training on an individual lasis. An academic model that has individu- 
alized components is essential for flexible scheduling: indapcndent 
reading, independent prtiJeclTTtHras, videotapes, self-instructional 
learning models, small ^roup discussions, tutorials. Schedule 
regular appraisals of competency and ways to plan with trai ices for 
completion of Cf)A trainii^. 

Sto p 



K iminc IK. ixlsling credit honr structure to find ways'to Ive 
v,4tKd credil for CDA training. 
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The Office of Child Development 8 funded ten pilot training projects 
sponsored by universities, collfegfes, junijor and community colleges, axxd 
private non-profit training groups. Two- additional projects are ^to be 
funded in the near future. In both cases the sponsoring agency is a 
cocTnunity college with ^trong linkages to providers of child care 
services, Elijjibility^for training is open to anyone interested in 
pursuing a career in child ©•re, who has reached the age of' 17 and 
can meet J.ox:al healtli requirements.. The t^^ining programs include 
urban and >rural area§ and various ethnic groups. During the first year 
.appro^cimately AOO trainees wijl participate in the following pr&gi;anis: 

U Citizens for Citizens; Tnc^ ' DHEW Region I 

Fall River, Massacimsetts Q2720 

The Fall River Child Development Associate projec^t Is a 
coordinated effort among community organizations: tjie* Head Staft 
Program, Lhe Fall River Public Schools, the Model Cities Agency, 
the Mental Health Association, and Bristol Comnmnity College. V 

The training program will be an extension and modification of 
programs currently operating within these sponsoring institutions. 
The project will seek the collabpration of state agencies involved 
in licensing and certification and work, toward a statewide pattern 
of trans fes^le coVLehe credits for the Child Development Associate 
trainees', . I 

2, T^e .Teachers Inc. . DHEW ^Region II 

New York, New York 10025 

\ The' Child Development Associate^ project at The Teachers Inc* 
is unique^n that it is being sponsored by a private, non\profit 
training organization in conjunction with a special bache.lW's 
'degree program of Antioch College/ The Teachers Inc. axpjcts 
to train. .up to 5C Child Devfelopment AssQciates within two years. 
Trainees will be prepared to w.rk in prescljool programs that serve 
inner city Black a^d Spani8h-8f)eaking coromonlties. The Teachers 
Inc. will also develop training units especially designed for use 
in their own and in other Child Development Associate training 
programs* * * . 

3* California State College dHEW iMitfn III 

California, Pennsylvania 15419 

The California State College program is a two phase cooperative 
effort conducted by Californii State College and -the Head Statt State 
. Training Office. In the first phase, the trainees with the highest ^ 
potential to train oth^^rs will receive training to help them acquire 
the Child Development Associate competencies. They will alao learn 
supervisory skills. In^e second phase, they will return to the 
Head Start child deve^ment centers In which they were employed 
and establlshed^d^mefil^ratlpn classes for another much larger group 



of irainee*. This training pattern is psrticuU'rly suited to a midl 
area because it effcctiverly increases the number of available 
tiraining facilities and supervisoxy staff to prbvide qualit traininv 
for child care staff in isolated a^eas . . ^ tramiiiK 

Allen Univers ity nm.r,T ,> 

Columbia: south Carolina 29204 ' DHiW Region [i 



Allen llniversii^ is a well-established predominately bl^ck 
institution which isTfcentrally located near high impact, prov erty 
ire^s in urban as well as ryral settings. Its training program wiJl 
_feature^pen enrol Iment . particularly ^or adults wi^:h limttrd prldf-' 
education, and a high percentage of financial' support for tiainees 
in the form of college work ftudy, release time, stipends, and 
sciiolarships. Supplementary, funding is being sought to ennich the 
craiijing program. 

t 

The academic component of the program is flexibly organized. 
'Field training sites include botii public and private child care 
centers as well as the Early Learning Center at Allen University 
The Child Development A&sociate project has gained active si pport , 
from the Governor's Office, the Urban League, and the publi. schools 
of Columbia, South Carolina. "Allen University expects to tiain 
30 Child Development Associates during its pil,ot operation, ^ 

Bemidji State College ' , DHEW Region V 

Bemidji, Minnesota 56601 ^ . • 

Bemidji Statf College will train 30-40 persons presently employed' 
m Eafly .Childhood Centers in rural Minnesota., The project will 
include 4 Indian .Centers. ^ ' * 

* Trailing will be delivered on the campus of Bemidji Stata College 
m licensed early childhood centers and in a'mobile learning unit. 
The mobile unit will be used to so^ve travel problems. This unit will 
be staffed by a field trainer and inilude curriculum raateVials, a 
resource library and equipment and materials for trainee self-' 
observation and analyses. This' method of training will enable 
trainees in rural areas to receive supervision and instruction.^ The 
proje'ct will build on a previous major effort in developing materials 
that trainees can nse independently to further their skills 

Eastern Ok lahoma State College OHEW Region VI 

Wilburton, Oklahoma 74578 



The project is sponsored by Eastern Oklahoma State College .ind 
will be coordindeed* with the. State Office of Education, tHe State"^ 
Vocational Technical Office, the State Office of ghildren's Services 
and other state colleges and universities. Acadeiilc content:- will be 
presented. in a series o» "minimester" courses of one week each. 
Aftor completing eacfe "minlmester," trainees will ^ave two weeks o,f 
inUnsive pralrtical oxperiehce applying the concept^ learned. Then 
thr cycle will Tie repea ed. This curriculum wlITleave open the 
o.-jxrriiinii^ (or tramoes to acquire an Associate Degree. 
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. The University of New Mexico will 'use innovative approaches to 
train a corps of early childhood personnel who can e^focU^e^J 
function in ethnically, divetse communities. Thirty trainees wm 
be selected who exhibit bilingual/bicultural knowledge kd SJua 
Sites for f eld training. include Head Start centers, ^prJvate niisery 
scnools, and public school kind.erg.rtens . . Children in the^^ cent"! 
represent a variety of ages, ethnic , backgrounds and expertt^ces 
Local and state early childhood. ^education agencies have indicated 
their support for the project, , maicacea 

-. Honolulu Ccmrunity College and. University of y^.^.,\ ^"duek. Region IX 
HonoiuHi-.-lfawsii . 96Ht7 : ' " . ~i ^ u-rm^w- Region IX 



Honolulu Community College and "the 4Iaix£rsity of Hawaii are 
cooperatively Sponsoring a statewide ChildD^^pn,ent Associate 
Tfi^H^f'^y^^T ^" "^^'^ en^ployees. TralnLs „iii ihare, 

paired field pi ;K:_ements and academic' course wojrk wjll be independ- 
ently pursued by each trainee based upon his or her individual 
progress. College credit for Child DeveLopment Associate tYaining 
will be granted by Honolulu Community College with provisions for 
tr^sfer credit to' the University of Hawaii, Sotne Lpects o? the 

in Z?-"^""" "^"'"^ '° «"king with children 

in Hawaii's unique qulti-etbnic setting. 



9. The Idaho Consortium 
Boise, Idaho 83702 



DHEW Region X 

9 



^t.t. ^ project 18 being sponsored by a statewide consortium of 
state agencies, higher education institutions, and public schools. 
Its purpose, is to pave the way for implementation of Child 
Development Associate competency-based training in training 
institutions throughout the state. The State Office of' Child 
SeoaitSf'f'^^ ff" Department of Special Services, the State 
Departme^i't of Social and Rehabilitation Services, and Head Start 
■ nd day care programs throughout '.he state are cooperating 
to select trainee^. There will be Child Development Associate " 
training programs at three colleges and universitieff'. These' . 
ipro^ams will provide the equivalent of a two-year college program 

D'^' "^''^ ^^''^ N^'^^^^^l Corps sLdfnts' 

t/> assist in trainee- s..classrooms while thej attend classes. . 



^° ♦ /Ertkson Institute fo r Early Childhood Educatl^sn 



/ Chicago, Illinois 60615 



Ind/an and Migrant 
Programs Divlsi'on 



TH Offices of Indian Child Services and 'the Erikson 

^^ '° '^^^^ °" indi^n reservations 

?^;?;frMiJ'': ""J"' ^ "P^'^i^li" fro« each Office of 

t«in 51 rM^! P"ticlpate with Eriksort Institute staff 

thar?i?hf? ^^^'^^f^^^loP-'ent Associate candidates. They »1U ensure 
that Tribal Councils and Head ^tart Policy Councils ere aware of ' 
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every aspect of this program. >A major thrust of the project will be 
to Involve Indian couBDunUUs .in designing a training program which 
reflects their values^ beliefs and tribal customs. 



0 



\ 



CDA PILOT TRAINING PROJECTS 
FlfNDED HV the- TEXAS OFFICE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVEL )PMENT 

I I ~ ' . '■' ' 

The Texas Of flee of^Early Ghlldhood Development, under tie qusp 
of the Texas De4)artnient of- Cptranunity Affairs,^ has indepe idently 
funded' five CDA pitotf tralni^ng projects using state resoJtc 
fhey are: ' ' v '| ' ^ » ^. 

r. Texas Soi/thern t^niversity • . 

Houston, Texas .* 

2 . Tarrant^ County* junior Col/leg^ 



v-— — Foft Worth ^^Texarf 

' 3; X^xas A & I Uniy«fsity ✓ 
K ingsville jJF^xas 

PanAtiierican University 
~rinburg, Te^as 



i 

\ 



i^t, 



" ^-'^ E4ucati^onal Personnel Develapmei 

• Consortium D, In^cludin^;:: ^ . 

^ / ^ Texas Christian/univarsity 

. ' ' ^ K^^^t Worth, Texas ' ^ , 

' ' ' ^ ' . 1 ' . : ^ ' 

■ * Texas- Woman's rUnlyersity, 

Denton^^exas # 

Stephen F". Austfn State University^ 

^ ^ * . t . * 

For further Lnf otTnacix5n, conta^ct: • ^ * " " 

Miss Caroline Carroll \ , * 
Project Di^et^or, CDA Training 
Texas Depaif^tment of Community Affair - OECD 
T^ O. Box lyj^S, Capitol 'station ^ ) 
" Austin, Texas 787II ^ / 

(512)* 475-3379 



■' \ 



'CCA PILOT TRAINING PROJECT ' 
PJHDED^THE REGION IV OFFICE OF CHILD DEmOPMENT . 

In addition to the CDA pilot trainine orolect* Am'^-j u 
Office of Child Development. RegionVh^ LJdfS « . V^.^ 
. using its own r.aouraeS. I,;!. Jr^ect li'jJeS bel^" ' 

^ Child DevelopUf Training Program 

A Division of the, Opportunity Cooperation of . 

Naaison - Buncombe Counties 
Ashe.vlUe, North Carolina 



Far further Information, contact: 



1 

ck Ruatay, Projelct Director 
^/ingston Str**et * 



Mr. DicJ 
133 Livingst 

Asheville,. North Carolina 28801 
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.CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE CONSORTIUM 
CLUSTER ORGANIZATION AND ASSISTANCE 

CDA REGIONAL CLUSTEItk ^ \ 

S 

Thi CDA Consortlinn has established a regional network of clusters 
to aid cc^peratlye development tod tlie dissemination of information. 
Each clusttT includes Consortium subcontractors, OCD pilot trainina 
projects, and other agencies, institutions, individuals, and ' ' 
preschool prograxas* 

For information concerning regional cluster activities, contact 
the appropriate member of the CDA Consortium staff listed below: 



DHEW Region 


Contact Person . 


I - II 


Susannah Eldjldge 


in - IV 


^ Canary Girardeau 


V - VII 


Josue' Cruas 


VI - VIII 


Margo Toller ton 


IX - X 


Tom Ryan 



ASSISTANCE 



The Cd/ Consortium staff has Identifie,! a ar^er of lndlvi.:uals in 
the field who are knowledgeable about the CDA concept as well as 
t^current Consortium activities. These Individuals represent various 
~J areas of professional specialization including child development 
training, supervision, program management and assessment. ' 

\ 

Individuals or organisations interested in receiving inlormation " 
regarding the CDA Censortium should addr^- their request directly ' 
to the Consortium office, 7315 Wisconsir Avenue, Suite 601 E 
Washingtpn D. C. 2O014. Wherever pos ible, staff members whl directly 
respond. Should thi's prove impossfble, a list of individuals 
knowledgeable about t^e project and available for meetings in the 
geographic area concerne ' will forwarded to the individual making 
the request. ^ 
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ARTICLKS 



«lBtIOCRAPH\;.OF PUBLISHED 
•MATERIALS ABOUT THE CDA PROGRAM 



Blbor Barbara. "The Ch, Id Developn,ent /ssociate: A Professional Role for 

Developmental Day Care/' Theorylnto Practice n„ o i 

' rraccipp (in press v .Spring 1Q73), 

Kle n, Jenny W. , "CDA-A iJevr Profession for the Child Care Field " 
Child Care Quarterly . Spring 1973 . 

kle.^n, Jenny W,, "The CDA Brings New Professional Skills to Chil.l 

C^e." Day Care Education . First fSnT-4n.r1 ^^^-..^ -[o-t^ ' ^ ■ 

. Kle n, .Tenfiy W. , "Training fo» Conlt)etency - New Approach f )r Chi d 

. Care Staff," C^cc^ed for pubUcation. in Educational Leadei shipU 

Vlejn, Jenny W. ^Rita Veathersby, "Ccn^tent Child Care Staff - A 
■J«ew Approach- to Training and Credentialling," Educating Children- 
- ' Early and Middle Years . May-June IC73. . — ? ^"^•^'^^S - 

Williams, C. Ray and thomas T. Ryan, "Ccmpetent Professionals for ' 
QuaUty Child Care and Early Education: "The Goal of CM " Youn,? 
Childre n. December 19^2. ^ ^m, roung 

Wi] jMis, C Ray and Virginia Krohnfjldt , "CDA Consortium - A United - 
Effort, Day Care and Early Edticatj on. April I973. 

* Wil lamc, C. i-iay afid Virginia Krohnfeldt , "Child Development 

Associate - A Tcssible Dreajjj?" cHiidhood Education . March l'>73. 

"ir-.er, Edward, ;'A New Ch^d Cai-4 fYofe£siorf:,the'child Development 
Associate. ^ fa speech giver at^-the Annual 'lConf4reuv,e of 
tne NationalAf nation for the Education of Young Childi-en <^ 
. Minneapolis/ Nov* oer 6,-1971. , Rej.rinted in Young Children- ' 
December i971. — 

1 ' ■ t , ' ' '. 

"Controversy Brews Over Child Care rrofeesion," "Education UifA 
November 27, J 97'^, 

"U'-h-pubLlc ;;chool .luos/' ocholastlc T eacher. November 197P. 

" » " ' * . / 

"'Ic; '•'>t. - A New Ir.lVcni.n." KducfttI ;M Comitiission or tlie i^lata'. ' ' ^ 

^"l. .*<-. I, J'chruary 2>)7^J' ~ ^ 

' < • 

"n,e J)Pxc..| ,,.ment -.fithe Chi 'Devei(,,^npnt As^^uciahe rof,) | ..y„ - 
>^uy:ifc3 ^ris and answers f.iit to Dr, Jenny Klein and Dr. C Ha ' * . ' 
WiJ.iams, Clu L dr en . I.ebruary m7i. . ' 
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••The Child Development Associate. A pamphlet describing major aspects 
of the CDA .Program. *« . jor aspects 

"CDA-The Child Development Associate." A pamphlet giving the full text 
of a speech given by Raymond C. Collins, Chief of the Program 
Development and Innovation Division of thfe Office of Child 
Development, DflEW, before the American Association of Community 
find Junior College»v-pecember 4, 1972 in Washington, D. C. 

"Facts Ab^ut the Child Development Associate (CDA) Censor ttum, ^nc ." 
A pamphlet describing the mission and organkftion of the Child 
Development Associate Consortium. 

"The Child Development Associate Consortium, Inc." A pamphlet containir 
the. script of a slide tape presentation describing the Consortium' 
activities. ^ 

CM News Report, May-June Edition, 1973. This is th^ first edition of a 
pe^dic news r^ort giving information about tXe CDA proj^ram. 



Copies of these pamphlets and the CDA News Report are available from 
t^he Office of Child Development and from the Child Development Associate 
Consortium. Reprints of selected articles are also available. 
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LOCATIONS OF OCD REGICSiAL OFFICES 



Region I . 

Mrs. HheableM. Edwards 
AUD/Ocb/ftEW 

Room 2000, JFK F'ederal Bldg. 
Boston,' Mass. 02203 
617-223-6456 

. Region II 

Josue Diaz ' ' • - 

• ARD/OCD/HEW * 
/Federal Bldg. , 2f Federal Plaza 

New York, New York 10007 

212-264-2974 



Region III 



Fred Digby 
ARD/OCD/HEW 

Gateway Bldg., 3521 Market Street 
Box 13716 ' >- 

Phi^delphia, Feno. 19101 . 
215-597-6776 / , 

Region IV - 

Mrs. Barbara Whitaker 
ARD/OCD/HEW 
Peachtr^e - 7th Bldg. 
50 7th St., N. *E. Fm, 359 
•Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
404-526-3936 



Region V ' 

Phil Jarmack , 
ARD/OCD/HEW , 

300 S. Wacker Drive, .•29th floor- 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
312-353-4698 / 

Rfcgion VI 
Thonas Sullivan 
ARD/PCD/HEW ' • 
1507 Pacific - Rm.. 910 
Dallas, Texas 7520i • 
21"4-74f-2319 



Region VII ^ 
Dr. Richard Btimett . 
Acting UjlD/OCT/HEW 
601 12th St., Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas jCity, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5401 

Region VIII - . 

John Garcia 
ARD/OCD/HEW " 

T9th and ^tout Sts. v« 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
303-83 7-:3].07 ' , 

Region IX . 

Samuel Miller ' " ' . ' ' 

ARD/OCD/HfiW a • ■ : 

50 Fulton St.,. Federal Office 

Bldg. Rm. J.11B 
San Francisco, Calif : 94102 
415-556-7408 ' * 

Region X , 
J.. B. Yutzy 

ARD/OCD/HEW ' ' < 

1321 2nd Ave. , fon. 6032 
Arcade Plaza Bldg. 
, Seattle, Wash. 98101 " ' 

206-442-0482 . 

Indlan/Mierant Dfvisloa 
' Dominic Mds.trapasqua * 

Chief, Indian axl^d Migrant ' 
Programs Divlslpii* 

Office of Child Development ^ 
. P.a, Box 1182, Rm. 409fi 

.Washington, D. C. 20013 
• 202-755-7715 - 
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